























“LABORATORY MADE" 


The trend of the 20th century dentist is to have 
his Small Gold Castings, such as inlay or crown 
abutments and one-piece cast bridges, carved, cast 
and polished by the indirect method and “laboratory 
made” by scHNEDER. 


“Labotatory made” by scHINEIDER means custom > 
made, 


Your ability to produce an accurate hard stone 
model, according to Hydro-Colloid or Alginate 
techniques, makes. it possible for us to complete a : 
fixed bridge including inlay abutments at one time. 

These “laboratory made” by scrnemer bridges 
including abutments save you hours of time because 
they only require two patient appointments. 

Ist appointment: impressions. 

2nd appointment: cementation of bridge. 

Send stone model, wax bite and opposing 
impression. 
te‘ the meantime use our other specialties... . 


PORCELAIN or ACRYLIC 
Veneered Gold Crowns—Thimble Bridges 


Jackets—Pontic Bridges—inlays 


FIXED BRIDGES GOLD CROWNS 
SOLDERED BRIDGES GOLD INLAYS 


CAST GOLD BRIDGES STAINING 
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Child Management 


a practical approach 


It is generally agreed that the hand- 
ling of the child patient is the prere- 
quisite to satisfactory dental treat- 
ment for the young patient. For years 
this important phase of dental treat- 
ment has been taught and practiced 
in a_ hit-and-miss, trial-and-error me- 
thod because there is a void in our 
knowledge of the psychological pre- 
paration of the child to accept dentis- 
try. Little or no research has been 
carried on to provide the dentist with 
the answers to everyday problems as- 
sociated with the management of the 
child in the dental chair. The same 
is true with the physician who treats 
children. ‘Today in both the medical 
and dental schools excellent training 
is available to teach the student to 
treat the organic ills of the child, yet 
this training falls short when it comes 
to giving the student a background of 
child psychology. 


by Ralph E. McDonald, B.S., D.D.S.* 


In ‘spite of a lack of knowledge of 
child psychology dentists in general 
do fairly well. The truly problem 
child in the dental office is the ex- 
ception; however, how much more 
pleasant it would be to accept each 
child as he comes, knowing every be- 
havior problem can be solved. That 
will come about only as a result of 
study and research in this untouched 
field of child dental psychology. 

Behavior problems in the dental of- 
fice are more frequent when the den- 
tist is working with a problem with 
which he is not too familiar than they 
are when he has a thorough know- 
ledge of the cause of the child’s dental 
ills and can proceed with the treat- 
ment in a systematic manner. Since 
children, even more than adults, can 
sense insecurity on the part of the 
dentist, tumbling and indecision will 
ledd quickly to a behavior problem. 





*Ralph E. McDonald, B.S., D.D.S., is Assistant Professor of Pedodontia 
and head of the department at Indiana University School of Dentistry, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Read on the Study Club Caravan program, 1950. 
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It seems imperative therefore that each 
dentist acquaint himself with the 
problems of child diagnosis and me- 
thods of treating the dental defects of 
children in order to be prepared to do 
his part in solving this great health 
challenge. It is truly a_ challenge 
when the immensity of this problem 


mental condition. Also, since early 
in the day the dentist is not likely to be 
running late with his appointments, 
the child will not have to wait to be 
seen. ‘‘Waiting” in the reception 
room often gives the child a chance to 
develop an uncooperative frame of 
mind or become frightened—perhaps 


is considered. by some observation or sound. Besides, 


In Illinois there are 1,500,000 children between the ages of 3-14 years. 
When that is broken down in terms of the number which becomes each 
practitioner’s individual dental responsibility, it is found that each dentist 
in order to do his part in solving the problem would have to include 
230 children in his practice. In addition, this fall 165,000 children will 
reach the age of 3 years. Since it is recommended that parents bring 
their children to the dental office at that age, it means that each dentist 
will have to assume the responsibility for perhaps as many as 25 new 
3-year-old patients each year. Now it is realized that at the present time 
only about 25% of the people want dental care or are educated to the 
value and need for early and adequate dental care, but even if 25% of 


the figures which have been given are taken, it still presents a great 
challenge. 


Time of Appointment children get awfully tired of just wait- 
ing—waiting for something to happen, 
particularly ‘if they have heard that 
unpleasant things are likely to happen 
in the dental office. 

There are of course exceptions to 
the early morning appointments, es- 
pecially in the case of those children 
known to be uncooperative. For 
these children, the last appointment in 
the morning or sometime when the 
office will be clear of children and 
other patients who will be influenced 
by the disturbance should be con- 
sidered. 


The time of the day at which the 
child is seen, especially the young 
child, will influence his behavior. It 
should be a hard and fast rule in the 
dental office that the early morning 
hours are reserved for children. Par- 
ents will almost always cooperate by 
bringing their children at the time 
suggested, if the dentist explains that 
it has been found that children are 
better able to accept dental treatment 
early in the day before they are tired 
and before the dentist is tired. When 
a child is taken to the hospital for an 
operation, the chances are that the op- 
eration will be scheduled early in the 





morning; many. hospitals begin opera- 
tions at 6:30 a.m. Why? Because the 
surgeon is keener at the early hour and 
the patient is in better physical and 
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Greeting The Child 


The dentist should let his assistant 
greet the child while he stays in the 








background, being not too hasty to 
make, an appearance. She _ always 
greets the child by his first name and 
says in an inviting voice, “The doc- 
tor can see you now.” At this point 
trouble is sometimes experienced by 
the child’s refusing to come into the 
office. As pointed out earlier, many 
of the problems in child management 
have not been solved, and this is one 
which has never been solved to our 
complete satisfaction. Clinical _ psy- 
chologists in such a situation often give 
way to the child’s fear, providing of 
course that fear is the real reason the 
child refused to enter the office. They 
frequently encounter children who re- 
fuse to enter their observation play- 
rooms. Instead of forcing the child to 
enter the room, they give way to the 
child’s fears, saying, “I know that you 
are afraid of me and that is all right; 
you don’t have to come in.” After 
saying this they go on with their work 
or play with other children, paying 
no attention to the little child who was 
afraid to enter the room. The psy- 
chologists have found that it may re- 
quire 4 or 5 visits, each time the child 
being allowed to enter the room if 
he wants, but never being forced to 
do so, and finally of his own accord, 
perhaps because of curiosity, he will 
enter the room and want to take part 
in the regular routine. That is the 
way they suggest that dentists handle 
such a problem, but it is inconceiv- 
able that this plan would fit into regu- 
lar office routine, With so many peo- 
ple seeking and needing dental care it 
doesn’t seem practical to spend 4 or 
5 appointments giving way to a child’s 
fears or wishes. The dentist must be 
compensated for his time spent with 
patients and probably not too many 
patients would pay a fee for this type 
of service. 


A more practical approach seems to 


be to let the assistant invite the child 
into the office. If he refuses to enter, 
it becomes the parents turn to use 
what persuasive means are at their 
disposal. If they fail, then the den- 
tist can make an appearance and as- 
suming a “kind but firm attitude” 
lead or perhaps even carry the child 
into the office and place him in the 
chair. The parents should, with few 
exceptions, be left behind in the wait- 
ing room. If the child is truly fright- 
ened, it will pay dividends to go slow- 
ly, explaining in simple language what 
will be done and how it will be done. 


Overcoming Fear 


There are a number of different 
ways of overcoming a child’s fears; for 
the most part however they are totally 
ineffective. ‘The one which has per- 
haps been used most is the “verbal 
appeal.” The dentist in more or less 
of a pleading voice says, ‘““Now be a big 
boy and let’s get this over with.” That 
approach seems to waste both the den- 
tist’s and the child’s time because it 
does little to promote cooperation. 
Many have used the “distraction” me- 
thod to attempt to overcome the child’s 
fear, the child being asked to watch 
the fish in the aquarium or a picture 
on the wall or perhaps the assistant 
doing magic tricks. The dentist in 
the meantime trys to get into the 
child’s mouth and do some _ work. 
Often nothing more is accomplished 
than losing the child’s confidence. The 
“repression” or strong-arm treatment 
has been used in order to force den- 
tistry on the frightened child; how- 
ever this may actually intensify the 
small child’s emotional reaction. Psy- 
chologists also tell us that fear may 
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be overcome by the “disuse” method. 
In other words, if a child is not com- 
pelled to face a situation which 
frightens him, in time he will out- 
grow this fear. This does not seem 
too practical in the dental office, The 
child may need immediate dental care 
and waiting may have detrimental 
effects on the child’s dental and physi- 
cal health. 


The procedure which has been 
found to be most effective is the one 
involving a “reconditioning” of the 
child’s ideas of dentistry. Fear of the 
dentist is not a natural fear. It is one 
which is acquired by the child from a 
member of the family who has _per- 
haps discussed a dental experience in 
the child’s presence or, quite often, 
other children have discussed an un- 
pleasant dental experience which has 
made the first-time patient coming to 
the office suspicious and frightened. 
The object of this reconditioning is to 
break down the barrier of fear—make 
the child realize that not all dentistry 
“hurts” as he may have heard. This 
objective is accomplished by carrying 
out simple operations during the 
initial visits, taking time to explain 
each procedure and the purpose of 
each instrument. 

Unless the child is suffering from 
pain, a prophylaxis is the best way of 
introducing him to dentistry. If a 
child of normal mentality refuses to 
cooperate lor cleaning it is justifiable 
to have the assistant hold the child in 
the chair. Almost always after he 
learns that the cleaning process does 
not hurt he will settle down and let 
the work be done. The problem will 
rarely be solved by pleading, bribing, 
or doing magic tricks. Many of these 
children long ago made up their 
minds not to help and their bluff must 
be called. Parents for the most part 
expect the dentist to provide a health 
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service, not entertain their child. 
Parents frequently complain about 
previous experiences when the dentist 
merely rode the child up and down in 
the chair, demonstrated how to make 
dolls out of cotton rolls, or took the 
child’s picture and developed it “on 
the spot.” Few of them will want to 
pay an hourly fee for entertainment, 
comparable to that expected for rou- 
tine dentistry, yet for every appoint- 
ment period in the day the dentist 
should be compensated. Since parents 
bring their children to the dentist be- 
cause they are interested in good den- 
tal health, it is the dentist’s responsi- 
bility to sce that a 
rendered. 


health service is 


Parent's Role 


One of the most important factors 
in the child-dentist relationship is the 
role the parent should assume in the 
dental office. Since even the most 
well-meaning parents bother the den- 
tist and the child while the work is 
being done they should be asked to re- 
main in the waiting room. It is sur- 
prising what a short time it takes for 
parents to learn that their place is 
in the waiting room. ‘They will see 
that other parents remain in the wait- 
ing room while their children enter 
the office and the word will soon get 
around that this rule is definite. Much 
can be learned by observing kinder- 
gartens. Those which accept 3-4 year 
old children rarely permit the parent 
to accompany them even on the first 
day because through experience they 
have found that children, even on the 
first day, get along better alone. To 
parents who are reluctant to leave 
their children the example of small 








kindergarten children at going-home While cleaning the child’s teeth his 
time can be cited. When told to get over-all dental needs can be viewed. If 
dressed to go they will attempt to dress _ the child is extremely cooperative dur- 
themselves. However, when parents ing the first visit, the dentist may want 
come in, they stop; someone else has to complete the examination by tak- 
entered the picture. Through past ing x-rays. The broad flat contacts 
experience they have learned that of the deciduous molars, the high in- 
they can turn to them for aid; interproximal tissue, the thin enamel, 
the dental chair however, the child’s and the large pulp make it imperative 
undivided attention must be re- that incipient lesions be found and 
tained. The exception to this rule restored. 

of having the parents remain in the 
waiting room is in the case of the very 
young child coming to the dentist’s 
office for the first time, the child who 
has had limited social experience, one These tiny cavities filled while they 
who has never been away from mother. are small will not be painful, one fact 
There are children who never leave which will help minimize the behavior 


Prevent Pain 


The block or infiltration anesthetic precedes the cutting and excavating 
of all large cavities in deciduous teeth. Likewise it is used almost without 
exception when operating on the permanent teeth. In these cases it is 
assumed that there will be pain so steps are taken to prevent it. Why 
should dentists be so barbaric as to ask their child patients or even their 


adult patients to put up with the pain of cavity preparation even for short 
periods of time? 


- ° . © ° . . . . 7 ° . . . . ° . - . . . . . . - - e 


home to play with other children, who problems. Even when preparing the 
have nevcr been left with baby sitters smallest cavity in a deciduous tooth a 
other than familiar members of the local anesthetic should be used if the 
family. This is the child who should child experiences pain. Pain experi- 
not be separated from the mother. enced during the first visit can have 
The dentist’s office might be the place a devastating effect on the child’s con- 
where the first separation took place fidence in the dentist and on his fu- 
and, if this first break was associated ture as a dental patient. Excellent 
with pain, a severe emotional disturb- anesthetic solutions are available 
ance which might permanently leave a which can be used even when operat- 
feeling of insecurity and fear of sepa- ing on the 3 or 4 year old child. 

ration might be inflicted. Therefore, if If a definite routine is followed the 
the dentist suspects that a child has anesthetic can be given without pain 
never been away from his mother, and _ to the child. First of all, a new, sharp 
this can be learned by a few well-chosen needle not larger than 25 guage must 
questions, the mother should be al- be used. This should be covered with 
lowed to come into the office, at least a sterile number | or 2 cotton roll so 
until the dentist and the child become that it will not be seen by the child. 
acquainted. The sight of a needle will make many 
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adults apprehensive and some children 
will .become. almost hysterical having 
it. waved in. front of them. The car- 
pule should be warmed by holding it 
under. hot running water or passing 
it.through a flame. Upon removal of 
the carpule from the sterilizing solu- 
tion or alcohol, evaporation occurs 
which rapidly cools the solution within 
the tube. Any cold solution, even dis- 
tilled water, injected into tissues pro- 
duces pain far in excess of that result- 
ing from the needle entering the tis- 
sue and lasts many times for. as long 
as five minutes. ‘Therefore almost all 
the pain associated with the adminis- 
tering of the anesthetic agent and ap- 
prehension: can be eliminated by cov- 
ering the needle with a cotton roll, re- 
moving it at the mouth beneath the 
eye level of the child, and injecting 
warm solution immediately as_ the 
needle is pushed through the tissue. 
Operative work can be started almost 
immediately upon injecting a warm 
solution since it takes effect 
rapidly. 


more 


There are some children who will 
not cooperate to the extent that a 
local anesthetic can be given, and the 
dentist should not attempt to inject 
a struggling, fighting child. Neither 
will they cooperate to the extent to 
permit operation without an anesthe- 
tic. ‘This situation brings up the ques- 
tion of the advisability of using seda- 
tives to.accomplish the desired work. 
It has been found that sedatives for 
the child patient will not always bring 
about the desired result. There is 
considerable variation in the reaction 
of children of any given age group to 
the same dosage of a sedative, Nem- 
butal and seconal have been used most 
often witit more or less discouraging 
results in certain cases. For example, 
34 grains of seconal for one 4 year old 
child may actually put the child to 
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sleep while with the next child the 
same dosage has been observed to make 
him hyper-reactive. If a sedative is to 
be used, seconal, a short acting barbi- 
turate, should be recommended. It is 
one of the safest since it does not 
seem to have an accumulative effect. 
It may be necessary to give a dosage 
of 1 grain 20-30 minutes before the 
appointment in order to attain the 
desired effect. 


General Anesthesia 


It has been found very practical to 
use a general anesthetic in the hos- 
pital for the very young uncoopera- 
tive patient, the mentally defective, 
and the child with motor disabilities 
of the spastic type. In the past, chil- 
dren who fall into these categories have 
been criminally neglected because they 
did not lit into the normal routine of 
the dental oftice. The use of general 
anesthesia for the pediatric dental 
patient is a subject in itself and can 
only be briefly mentioned here, but 
its importance must not be minimized. 
For the protection of the patient and 
the anesthetist the child’s abjlity to 
withstand a general anesthetic should 
be determined by the family physician. 
In addition, since most hospitals re- 
quire laboratory tests of the blood 
and urine, it is usually necessary for 
the child to be admitted the day before 
the operation. The selection of the 
anesthetic is usually left with the 
anesthetist, When electrical equip- 
ment is to be used an anesthetic agent 
other than cther should be considered 
because of the danger of explosion. 
For the child under five years of age 
most. anesthetists will prefer to take 
the chance and use ether, but for the 
child over five years they will consider 
sodium pentothal for the induction - 





and nitrous oxide to carry the child 
through the operation. The dental 
operation should be previously plan- 
ned so that all the operative and sur- 
gery can be done at the same time in 
a systematic fashion. A child in good 
health may be kept on the table for as 
long as an hour and a half or two 
hours, if that much time. is necessary 
for the rehabilitation of the mouth. 
After the work has been completed 
the child should remain in the hospital 
until the full effect of the anesthetic 
has been Jost. _ 

The findings of a recent study! have 
been reported which seem to sum- 
marize the important factors in child 
management. A thousand children in 
the elementary schools in selected cities 
and towns in Illinois and Michigan 
were asked to write letters and com- 
positions. In them they were asked to 
express frankly what they liked or dis- 
liked about their visits to the dentist. 
From this study a great deal can be 
learned of the ideas and reactions of 
the children toward the dentist. It 
was learned from reviewing the re- 
sponses of the children that many of 
them liked to visit the dentist for one 
or more of the following reasons, sum- 
marized here in order of frequency: 

1. The dentist talks about interest- 
ing things and tells such funny 
stories. 

Since most children mentioned 
this perhaps dentists should cap- 
italize on it. In other words they 
should try to acquaint themselves 
with the interests of children at 
various age levels and be prepared 
to carry on an interesting con- 
versation at their level. By doing 
so, consciously or not, the pa- 








1. McSwain, E.T., The Dentist and His 
Young Patient, J. D. Educ., 11:216°223 
April, 1947 


tient’s mind is being distracted 
from the usual fears of dentistry. 


. There are comic books and in- 


teresting magazines in the wait- 
ing room. 

Every waiting room should 
have something of interest to 
children, It is not necessary to 
have an elaborate playroom but 
at least there should be books 
or magazines to interest children 
which will relieve the feeling of 
strangeness and uncertainty. 


. The dentist is so kind and un- 


derstanding. 

We should never be too busy 
to listen attentively while a child 
tells us of his problems. 


. 1 like the gifts he gives me when 


he finishes working on my teeth. 

Colorful dental health educa- 
tional books supplied by the 
American Dental Association or 
local dairy councils are excellent 
to give the child. 


. The dentist’s office is so neat and 


clean. 

Since many times even the 
youngest child will notice the 
appearance of the office, the den- 
tist must never be careless or 
have a littered, unsightly waiting 
room or office. 


.I like the feeling of the air and 


water that he puts in my mouth. 


-I like to ride up and down in 


my dentist’s chair. 


. He makes my teeth feel so clean. 


Even the smallest child enjoys 
the feeling of clean teeth; fre- 
quent recalls for a prophylaxis 
and check-up wiil strengthen the 


- child-dentist §relationship.- 
. Flike the buzzing sound of the 


machine. 


. 1 like the pretty assistant. 
. He shows me the x-ray pictures 


of my teeth. 
The child will-not see the same 
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12 


thing that you do in the x-rays 
but he will appreciate the time 
that is taken to show him the 
pictures of his teeth. 


2.1 like to see myself in-the mirror. 


Many children have a fear of 
the unknown whereas if they can 
see what is being done during the 
dental operation the degree of 
cooperation may be greater. 


The children gave, on the average, 
equal space in their writing to an 
expression of what they did not like 
about their visits to the dentist. These 
statements too are given in frequency 


rank. 
i 


no 
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I do not like the dentist to drill 
on my teeth. 

Since this was the number one 
complaint particular attention 
should be given to it. Certainly 
the pain of the drilling can be 
eliminated if a local anesthetic 
is used. Much of the noise and 
vibration can be eliminated if 
the engine is run at low speed 
and small burs are used. 


.I1 do not like to smell the den- 


tist’s breath. 

Some of the children expressed 
great dislike for the odor of the 
dentist’s breath. They said that 
he told them to have a clean 
mouth, yet he did not follow his 
own advice. 


. The dentist is not truthful, He 


says it will not hurt and he 
knows it will hurt. 

Above all, if cooperation is ex- 
pected from the young child the 
dentist must be truthful with 
him. If something is going to 
hurt, the child should be told, 
and if he is expecting the pain 
it will never seem so bad. 


.I do not like being treated like 


a baby. 
Use simple words and sen- 


Ton) 
— 


10. 


— 


ll. 


tences when talking with chil- 
dren but always assume a “grown 
up,” professional attitude. 


. The waiting room is unattrac- 


tive. 


». The dentist does not keep his 


appointment. I have to wait too 
long. 

That is the reason that the ear- 
ly morning hours, a time when 
the dentist will be on schedule, 
should be reserved for the chil- 
dren. 


.I do not like the rolls of cotton 


he puts in my mouth. 


. The odors in the office do not 


smell good. 

Since odors which make _ the 
office smell like a hospital or 
physician’s office will frighten 
many children, the office should 
be kept well ventilated, and med- 
icine bottles tightly closed. 


. 1 do not want to go to the den- 


tist on Saturday. 

Any interference with the nor- 

mal play routine of some chil- 
dren is likely to create a behavior 
problem. The majority of chil- 
dren, perhaps because of tradi- 
tion more than anything else, are 
seen in the dental office on Sat- 
urday. This is the child’s holiday 
and he does not like to have it 
broken up by a visit to the den- 
tist. Some have admitted that 
they had decided in advance of 
the appointment that they would 
not cooperate hoping that they 
would hurriedly be sent home. 
1 do not like the 
puts in my mouth. 
My parents do not like the bill 
that comes later. 


medicine he 


It is well to keep these likes and dis- 


likes in mind when working with the 
child because they are probably more 
closely related to the child’s behavior 


(Continued on page 256) 








The Dentist's Phase 


in chicago's civil defense program 


Approximately a year and a half 
ago, the Hon. Martin H. Kennelly, 
mayor of Chicago, appointed the Chi- 
cago Disaster Relief Organization to 
make preparations for the relief of the 
citizens of Chicago in the event of an 
atomic, bacterial or chemical attack 
on the city. Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Health, was given the responsibility of 
public health, sanitation and emer- 
gency medical defense. Dr. A. C. Ivy, 
vice-president of the University of 
Illinois in charge of professional 
schools, was placed in charge of emer- 
gency medical defense. Dr. Ivy’s ability 
to visualize the magnitude of this prob- 
lem and his minute regard for detail 
. enabled him to develop a comprehen- 
sive over-all medical emergency pro- 
gram to insure, so far as possible, the 
welfare of the citizens of Chicago. 

The successful functioning of this 
program utilizes the services of 110,000 
people, all of whom have, or will have, 
training for their work. The physicians 


By Paul C. Salisbury, D.D.S., M.S.D.* 


and surgeons in the city have been 
organized, but there are not nearly 
enough of them for the work they may 
be called upon to do. They urgently 
need our help, all we can give, 


In the event of an atomic bomb 
drop, a group of men with special 
protective clothing equipped with Gei- 
ger counters will inspect the area to 
determine as quickly as possible the 
extent of the contaminated area. At 
each street intersection around the 
periphery of this contaminated area 
first aid collecting stations will be set 
up to give most urgently needed first 
aid treatment, to sort and classify the 
casualties and direct or transport them 
to places where they can get treatment. 
Physicians and specially trained first 
aid personnel will man these first aid 
collecting stations. A short distance 
away from the first aid stations on 
each street leading from the bombed 
area, will be set up casualty stations, 
each manned by a seven-man team, 
composed of a surgeon, a dentist, an 





*Chairman, Civilian Defense Committee, Chicago Dental Society. 
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anesthetist, a nurse and three aides. 
The hospitals will, to the extent avail- 
able, care for the patients requiring 
more major surgery, but it is antici- 
pated that definitive treatment will be 
given to the greatest number of pati- 
ents in the casualty stations. It is 
anticipated that most of these cases 
will be the result of blast injuries, 
burns, shock and injuries caused by 
falling buildings and debris. Beyond 
the collecting stations, convalescent 
camps, rest areas and outlying hos- 
pitals will give further care to these 
patients. 

Dr. Ivy believes that the dentists be- 
cause of their experience in dealing 
with patients wherein they work with 
vital tissues, often involving surgery 
and hemorrhage, are partially pre- 
pared to serve as first assistants to 
the surgeons in the casualty stations. 
Additional preparation should come 
through instruction by the medical 
profession in the most acceptable 
methods in treating the type of in- 
juries anticipated. 

The Chicago Dental Society has or- 
ganized a committee on civil defense 
of 68 men, who have met with Dr. 
Ivy, who has explained to them the 


details of this program. An executive 
committee of eight men, one from each 
branch, has been appointed. A com- 
mittee on surgical instruction for the 
various groups has been set up with 
Dr. Francis H. Strauss of the Chicago 
Surgical Society as chairman, and Dr. 
Harry A. Oberhelman of that com- 
mittee has accepted the duty of pro- 
viding instructors and instruction tor 
the dental groups, Dr. Oberhelman 
was able to obtain men of high caliber 
and excellent professional standing as 
instructors. The Chicago Dental Soci- 
ety has conducted special meetings in 
each branch and its members have re- 
ceived this instruction. Each dentist 
will be assigned as a member of a 
casualty station team and further in- 
struction will be carried out by the 
physician in charge of his team. 


It is not a question of who among 
the dentsts will and who will not serve. 
All of us will be urgently needed. 
Every dentist in Chicago has a neces- 
sary duty to discharge. The dentists of 
Chicago have been given an mportant 
place in the program for emergency 
medical relief and they will accept 
this responsibility in a whole-hearted 
manner. 





CHICAGO SURGICAL SOCIETY 
Dr. Francis H. Straus 
Chairman 
Dr. Dwight Clark 
Dr. Walter Maddock 
-iDr. Harry Oberhelman 
‘Dr. Leo? Zimmerman 
CHICAGO ‘DENTAL SOCIETY 
Dr. Paul C. Salisbury 





Members of the Civil 


Defense Committees 


Chairman 

Dr. Frank G. Biedka 

Dr, William F. Denneman 
Dr. Thomas E. Fleming 
Dr. Clarence E. Folkers 
Dr. James M. O’Donoghue 
Dr. Arthur J. Skupa 

Dr. Orrin K. Stafford 

Dr. Wiliam A. Whittaker 
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DENTAL NEEDS ASSAYED 


schools urged to expand 


Suggestions that the nation’s dental 
schools expand present enrollments by 
15 per cent and begin operating accel- 
erated (no summer vacations) training 
schedules to meet anticipated shortages 
of dental manpower. were made this 
week by the Health Resources Advis- 
ory Committee of the National Secur- 
ity Resources Board. 

In a report presented March 19 to 
the A.D.A. Board of Trustees in Chi- 
cago and repeated at French Lick, Ind., 
at the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Dental Schools, Dr. Leo 
J. Schoeny, of New Orleans, dental 
member of the N.S.R.B. committee, 
estimated that there would be a short- 
age of 9,200 practicing dentists in the 
United States by 1954. At the present 
rate of training, the shortage would 
reach 10,700 by 1960, he said. 

Within three years, the nation will 
need 93,100 dentists, approximately 
13,000 more than are presently en- 
gaged in practice, to meet military and 
civil defense requirements for dental 
manpower and to maintain the same 
ratio of dentists to civilian population 
that existed in 1949, Dr. Schoeny said. 

He estimated needs tor dental man- 
power by 1954 as follows: Civilian re- 
quirements, 80,700; armed forces, 10,- 
000; civilian defense reserves, 1,500; 


additional faculty members for dental 
schools, 200; additional staff for public 
health services, 600, and additional 
staff for industrial health services, 100. 

Dr. Schoeny said that the armed 
forces would need 7,000 dental officers 
for the authorized 3,500,000 troop 
strength in 1951 and would need 10,- 
000 dental officers in 1954 “on the as- 
sumption of a possible troop strength 
of 5,000,000 by that date.” He added: 

“It should be pointed out that this 
is an assumption only, for there is no 
way to forecast accurately what the 
actual size of the armed forces may be 
by that date.” 


Study 2 To 1000 Ratio 


Dr. Schoeny also suggested that the 
profession should give additional con- 
sideration to the present working ratio 
of two dentists for each 1,000 troop 
strength. He said that the committee 
did not believe such a ratio “is a per- 
manent minimum necessity or that 
there are sufficient dentists available 
to supply these needs without serious 
disruption of other essential categor- 
ies. Obviously, the problems of utiliza- 
tion in the armed forces should be a 
matter of continuing study.” 
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While describing the anticipated def- 
icit in dental manpower as “a serious 
threat to the health and welfare of 
our people,” Dr. Schoeny emphasized 
that the N.S.R.B. committee, headed 
by Dr. Howard A. Rusk, of New York, 
was not attempting to tell the dental 
profession that it must expand or ac- 
celerate dental training. He added: 

“I would like to reemphasize that 

. it is not within the province of the 
Health Resources Advisory Committee 
of the National Security Resources 
Board or of me as its spokesman here 
today to recommend the steps that 
should be taken by our schools of 
dentistry to meet this need for addit- 
tional dentists. Our committee is an 
advisory body to the chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board, 
not to the nation’s dental schools or 
the dental profession. ‘Vhe decision as 
to what can be done is a responsibility 
of the dental schools and the dental 
profession. From our studies and ex- 
perience, however, it seems to us that 
the only way this need can be met is 
through some form of acceleration 
and/or expansion.” 

He pointed out that a 15 per cent 
increase in enrollments over 1949 av- 
erages beginning next September 
would produce no increase in gradu- 
ates for four years. By the summer of 
1960, he estimated, a 15 per cent in- 
crease in enrollments would produce 
but 2,400 of the needed 10,700 addi- 
tional dentists. 

If dental training were to be accel- 
erated by eliminating the traditional 
summer vacations and by the enroll- 
ment of new classes each nine months, 
the dental schools would be able to 
graduate an additional 2,900 dentists 
within three calendar years. ‘This 
would amount to 5,800 dentists by 
1960, he said. 

Dr. Schoeny explained that if both 
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acceleration and expansion of dental 
training were to be accomplished this 
year, there still would be a shortage 
of 1,700 dentists.to meet all require- 
ments in 1960. 

“The remaining deficit is still too 
large even when both increased en- 
rollment and acceleration are put into 
effect to reduce the gap,” he said. 
“Belts will have to be tightened all 
around even with such a program, 
Perhaps we should consider the ques- 
tion as to whether we need to fill the 
total deficit. ...” 

Dr. Schoeny pointed out that the 
N.S.R.B. committee is also concerned 
with the problem of insuring a suf- 
ficient flow of students into pre-pro- 
fessional and later professional train- 
ing to meet both the military and the 
civilian health needs of the nation. 

He reported that the committee, 
which also functions as the National 
Advisory Committee to Selective Serv- 
ice, is empowered to review the over- 
all quotas of the Department of. De- 
fense for physicians, dentists and vet- 
erinarians after each of the three mil- 
itary services has established its pro- 
jected requirements. 

Effective April 1, state advisory 
committees of the National Advisory 
Committee will check the names of 
all reserve dental and medical officers 
being recalled for active duty with the 
exception of members of organized 
reserve units, Dr. Schoeny said. 

State committees will be empowered 
to determine the essentiality of the in- 
dividual reserve officer to the health 
and welfare of his own community and 
either declare the individual available 
for military service or ask that his call- 
up to active duty be delayed because 
of essentiality. Disputes between the 
armed forces and the state committees 
will be decided by the Secretary of 
Defense. 











Trustees Act On 


military issues; urge ratio review 


A request that the House of Dele- 
gates reconsider its endorsement of the 
ratio of two dental officers for each 
1,000 military personnel was adopted 
last month by the American Dental 
Association’s Board of Trustees. The 
Trustees also requested that the Armed 
Forces Medical Policy Council “de- 
velop methods for utilizing dental 
officers in order to permit the armed 
services to meet their dental require- 
ments with a minimum of dental man- 
power.” A resolution, drafted by the 
Council on Federal Dental. Services 
and approved by the Board, pointed 
out that there is only a limited number 
of dentists available to provide health 
services for the armed forces, the civil- 
ian population and civilian defense. 
The Board also approved a Council 
recommendation that dental officers 
not be required to provide dental 
health services for dependents of mili- 
tary personnel. The resolution said 
that “it is not desirable to commit a 
considerable portion of available den- 
tal manpower to tasks which may not 
be directly related to the problems of 
the increasing emergency” and urged 
that the mission of dental officers be 
limited to “maintaining and improv- 
ing the efficiency of military person- 
nel.” It pointed out that military de- 


pendents, in a majority of instances, 
can be provided with dental service 
through ordinary channels. . 

In other actions dealing with the 
military situation, the Board of Trus- 
tees approved a recommendation of 
the Council on Federal Dental Services 
that the armed forces provide more 
thorough dental examinations for in- 
ductees. The resolution, as approved, 
stated: 

Whereas, inadequate dental exam- 
inations at pre-induction, induction 
and separation centers have created 
a serious problem in the future es- 
tablishment of the _ service-connec- 
tion which is essential to the opera- 
tion of the Veterans Administration 
dental program on a practical and 
economical basis, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the secretary of the 
American Dental Association advise 

the Armed Forces Medical Policy 
Council that the Association strongly 
recommends that every person in- 
ducted into the armed services be 
given a complete dental examination 
which would include full-mouth, 
intra-oral and bite-wing roentgeno- 
grams and that the results of such 
examination be recorded and pre- 
served as a part of the inductee’s 
(Continued on page 256) 
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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 





by Walter J. Gonwa, D.D.S. 


Larry Neber. 


In the passing of Larry Neber the official family 
and all the members of the Illinois State Dental 
Society, as well as his many friends, have lost a 
real friend who will be greatly missed. 

He did much for his society and for the ad- 
vancement of dentistry, being ever ready to do 
anything asked of him, often going beyond his 
strength. His decisions on any issue were always 
made as his conscience dictated, never deviating 
from what was right. 

It is sad that these partings must come, but it 
is wonderful when one has lived in such a way 
that his memory will linger among those that 
follow. It is my hope that his good wife and daughter, knowing this, will be 
given strength and comfort for the days ahead. 





Professional Aides 


Various articles have been written on auxiliary aides in the practice of 
dentistry. 

With the armed forces taking so many dentists, the population of our coun- 
try consistently increasing without much progress being made toward increas- 
ing the number of graduates from our professional schools, and the threat of 
federal health legislation always’ with us, we are facing a very serious problem 
in supply and demand. The profession must meet the demands of the public 
for more and better dental services. 

Analysts have figured out that a dentist can increase his services at least 
fifty percent by the modernization of his office and by the judicious employ- 
ment of auxiliary dental personnel. 

I will mention two classes of these aides which have gone far and will con- 
tinue to go even farther in helping to solve this problem. 


The Dental Hygienist 


First the dental hygienist, who we all know has had a hard struggle, facing 
many obstacles in gaining recognition, but because of persistence has reached 
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a high level of usefulness. Since 1946 dental hygienists have been recognized 
by the American Dental Association as an important segment of the dental 
profession and have been recommended for permission to practice in all the 
states of the union. Since then all but seven states have complied with the 
request. They have proved that they play an important part in increasing the 
amount of dental service which can be rendered in the dental offices and clinics. 

Another important service which hygienists perform is in the educational 
field of oral hygiene and preventive dentistry in our schools, institutions, and 
various other places. 

Their field is large, so let us encourage and help them in every way we 
can. By doing this we will not only be helping them and ourselves, but, by 
teaching better oral hygiene and preventive dentistry, will create better dental 
health in our state. 


The Dental Assistant 


A well trained, efficient dental assistant, by relieving the dentist of many 
details and assisting him at the chair and in the laboratory, makes it possible 
for him to perform his duties more efficiently and more remuneratively. A 
good dental assistant helps the dentist save himself much nervous energy. 

Dental assisting has become a recognized vocation for women, one that is 
indispensable to the dental profession. There are now more than 30,000 dental 
assistants. 

For the most part these assistants have been taught by the apprenticeship 
method under the tutelage of the dentist. There are a few colleges and technical 
high schools that offer one year courses for dental assistants. 

The members of the American Dental Assistants Association should endeavor 
to raise their educational standards by taking advantage of all educational 
opportunities provided by study clubs and lectures at their meetings. We as 
dentists should be willing to help them with their problems. 

Both the dental hygienists and dental assistants are to be congratulated on 
the progress they have made, and should be encouraged to continue in their 
endeavors in such a way that they will always be a credit to the dental profes- 
sion and to themselves. 
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EDITORIALS 





Essayists Are People 


This is a request number. It is a plea for better treatment of the essayist 
at dental society meetings. In most instances the speaker is appearing on a 
program only as a service to dentists and dentistry. He either receives no gratu- 
ity or a small token amount; this latter in no way pays for the hours of effort 
that most essayists and clinicians have invested in their special subject. It 
might be remarked in passing that most speakers and clinicians do not expect 
to be paid for their services—but they do expect courteous treatment from 
the host society. 


We will now talk about a number of specific abuses observed. For example, 
an essayist should be notified previously as to what the program will be and 
the approximate time schedule for the evening. Then the society officers should 
try to stay reasonably close to this schedule. It is not fair to tell a speaker 
that the meeting will consist of a dinner followed by his talk, and then to 
ring in an unannounced business meeting after dinner. Neither is it right to 
have a long business meeting, even if announced, and make the essayist sit 
through it before giving his paper. Either such a meeting should be shortened 
to the minimum or it should be held after the essay is presented. 


Essayists are a little like actors in that they work up to a certain pitch before 
a talk (or curtain call), and this usually helps the quality of the presentation. 
Making a man sit through an hour or more of dull business meeting may take 
all the fire and spontaneity out of his talk. 

It certainly isn’t very courteous either, for part of the audience to resolutely 
leave just before presentation of the essay of the evening. We know of one 
essayist who sat through a business meeting only to have a segment of the 
audience get up to leave as he was introduced, He stopped them before they 
reached the door, said he had been more than bored with their business 
meeting, and invited them all back to hear him give his talk. 

The third point is to give the essayist good attention, not a rough time. Don’t 
talk continually to your neighbor, but be quiet and listen; maybe you will 
learn something, because some of these essayists are plenty good, that’s why 
the program chairmen sign them up. 


Columbia Accredited 


Columbia University Dental School, New York, has been reaccredited by 
the Council on Dental Education of the American Dental Association after 
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having been dropped from the list of accredited schools in 1947. All American 
dental schools are now in the accreditation program with thirty-four schools 
fully approved and six others approved provisionally. The two new schools 
have not been in existence long enough to have been inspected. 


A number of years ago the Council on Dental Education examined all dental 
schools in the United States. This was a monumental task and in a period of 
years was finally finished. Recommendations for improvement in certain 
branches were made to most schools and in turn, these schools made the 
changes suggested. There is no question but what examination and accredita- 
tion of this sort is a good thing. It serves to keep people on their toes. It 
has helped dental education immeasurably. 

Any dentist, long out of school, going back to his sites mater now, would 
be agreeably surprised. In most instances physical facilities, such as [ibraries, 
laboratories and clinics have been improved along with the actual teaching 
methods. This is due in part at least, to the standards set up and to accredita- 
tion. Now a dental school is actually a dental school in practice as well as 
name. It is not a glorified clinic set up to enrich a few individuals as some 
of the individually owned schools used to be; neither is it a poor offshoot to 
a medical school, with dentistry subservient to medicine. Now dental and 
medical faculities work hand in hand to help one another; each is important 
in its own right and each has its own, individual, specific teaching job to do. 

So having Columbia back is a fine thing, good for Columbia and good for 
all of us.—Wm. P. Schoen, Jr., BS., D-.DS., M.DS. 
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DECADE DIARY 





by Neil D. Vedder, D.D.S. 


May 1941 


The youthful, smiling and rotund face of Frank A. Farrell graced this 
month’s Frontispiece, and later in this same issue an editoral appeared telling 
of some of Frank’s accomplishments, and his loyalty not only to his own state 
society, but also to organized dentistry everywhere, and to his friends. 

There were four papers published, the last three being scientific, but all were 
really most interesting reading. (a) “Why Should God Bless America?” by Fred 
C. Elliot would have to be reprinted in full to be really enjoyed, but his 
closing sentence, “I believe that those of us who visualize this America have 
a right to sing ‘God Bless America’—not because of what we are, but because 
of what we will be,” gives an idea of why it was published. (b) “Essentials 
and Fundamentals of Modern Fixed Bridgework in the Average Dental Prac- 
tice” by Thomas J. Davis. A most comprehensive treatise, never bordering on 
the sensational in any respect but thoroughly practical. (c) “Temporary and 
Permanent Restorations for Children” by Elsie Gerlach. This paper written 
in Dr. Gerlach’s usual painstaking manner left little to be added in technic 
or materials. (d) “Evaluating the Effect of a Dental Health Education Pro- 
gram on the Adult Population” by Charles F. Deatherage. Dr. Deatherage 
used for comparison the tabulations made from the Dental Health Polls taken 
at the Illinois State Fairs in 1939 and 1940. These figures showed an improve- 


ment in dental health not only in the children but also an added interest by 
the adult. 


Editorials published were: (1) “And So We Wonder,” referring to the 
“about face” in the Surgeon General’s office whereby more than 100 dentists 
were serving as privates instead of in the dental corps. (2) “Illinois Inter- 
Professional Council,” describing the newly formed organization to more 
closely tie in our profession with Medicine, Nursing, Pharmacy, and Hospital 
Administration in Illinois. (3) “Maintaining Professional Relations,” commend- 
ing our society’s Executive Council’s action in ordering the waiver of dues of all 
members in the armed forces, (4) “30,” in which Editor Oppice (our present 
busy, and highly esteemed A.D.A. President) sang his swan song as Editor of 
this JouRNAL, and became Secretary of the Chicago Dental Society. 


June 1941 
This month’s Frontispiece was a picture of your Decade Diary editor, embel- 


lished by some highl com »limentary and not too well deserved remarks con- 
5 | silty I y 
(Continued on page 243) 
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SCHOOL NEWS 


spring 1951 


NORTHWESTERN 


Northwestern University Dental 
School cordially extends to its alumni 
and friends an invitation to learning. 
As a highlight of the dental school’s 
participation in the University’s Cen- 
tennial Celebration, a program will be 
presented June 4-8, 1951. The pro- 
gram featuring scientists and clinicians 
of international distinction, will have 
as its central theme, “A Century of 
Progress in Dentistry.” 

On Monday and Tuesday, June 4-5, 
an alumni school will offer intensive 
courses on the scientific and techno- 
logical aspects of eight dental subjects. 
Instructors will include outstanding 
men from throughout the country as 
well as the Northwestern faculty. Ad- 
mission to these courses will be by 
registration only, and attendance will 
be limited. 

Course titles will include, “The 
Child in Your Practice,” “New De- 
velopments in Operative Dentistry”, 
“Maintenance of Health of the Invest- 
ing Tissues,” “Complete Dentures,” 
“Fixed and Removable Partial Den- 
tures,” “Problems in Oral Surgery,” 
“Orthodontic Seminar” and “A Re- 
fresher Course for Dental Hygienists.” 

Wednesday and Thursday sessions 





Dr. Charles W. Freeman 


Dean, Northwestern 


are open to all members of the Am- 
erican Dental Association and will in- 
clude essays and symposia as well as 
scientific and commercial exhibits. 
The Wednesday morning program will 
present “A Review of Northwestern’s 
Significant Contributions to Dental 
Progress” by Robert E. Blackwell. J. 
Ben Robinson, Dean of the University 
of Maryland will give the keynote ad- 
dress. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Leonard 
S. Fosdick, Chicago and Hamilton B. 
G. Robinson, Columbus, Ohio will 
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join with Kenneth A. Easlick, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan, in a symposium on 
dental cares. Essays on Operative Den- 
tistry will be given by George C. Paf- 
fenbarger, National Bureau of Stan- 
dards and Rex G. Ingraham, Los 
Angeles, while Allan G. Brodie, Dean, 
University of Illinois, will discuss tooth 
eruption in its relation to the develop- 
ment and growth of the supporting 
structures. At another session Clar- 
ence QO. Simpson, St. Louis, will dem- 
onstrate a complete technic of dental 
radiodontia. 

On Thursday, participating in a 
symposium on periodontia will be 
Maynard K. Hine, Dean, University of 
Indiana, B. O. A. Thomas, Seattle and 
Samuel Chase Miller, New York. Wal- 
ter McBride, Detroit and Roy G. Ellis, 
Dean, University of Toronto will speak 
on Pedodontics. James Barret Brown, 
St. Louis will discuss “Cancer and the 
Dentist.” 

Another session will present Tom 
Spies, Northwestern University Medi- 
cal School, speaking on diet. William 
W. Wainwright and Stanley C. Harris, 
both of Chicago, will discuss radio- 
active isotopes and pharmacology. A 
concurrent program will have Kenneth 
A. Bignell, Chicago, on full mouth re- 
habilitation, Miles R. Markley, Den- 
ver, on restorative dentistry, and Stan- 
ley D. Tylman, University of Illinois 
on fixed prosthesis. Harry Sicher, 
Loyola University (Chicago), and John 
R. Thompson, Chicago, will talk to 
another group on tooth eruption and 
functional occlusion. 

The fourth in a series of University 
Academic Conferences will be held 
Thursday evening and Friday. Spon- 
sored by the Medical and Dental 
Schools, this conference will present 
authorities on health, social sciences, 
business, labor, and government in 
addresses and panel discussions on 
“Problems of an Aging Population.” 
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LOYOLA 


The 68th Annual Homecoming and 
Clinics were held with their tradi- 
tional enthusiasm on Monday and 
Tuesday, April 9 and 10, 1951, spon- 
sored by the Alumni Association of the 
School of Dentistry of Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago College of Dental 
Surgery. Dr. Joseph S. Restarski, chair- 
man of the department of therapeutics, 
served as president. 

As it has in most years past, the 
meeting consisted of two days of scien- 
tific sessions, with a banquet for the 
alumni on Monday evening. On Mon- 





Dr. Raymond Baralt, Jr. 


Dean, Loyola 


day Dr. Sumner X. Pallardy, professor 
of full denture prosthesis at Temple 
University, Philadelphia, and Dr. Har- 
ry Sicher, professor of anatomy at 
Chicago, both spoke on problems of 
full denture construction. Dr. Orion 
H. Stuteville, assistant professor — of 
plastic and maxillofacial surgery and 
Dr. Marvin E. Chapin, formerly asso- 
ciate professor of oral surgery, spoke 
on the use of antibiotics and oral sur- 
gery respectively. 


On Tuesday Drs. Corvin F. Stine, 








Stanley Krof, Wallace N. Kirby and 
William W. Meek served as a panel of 
experts in an audience participation 
program, ‘Tuesday afternoon was given 
over to clinics by alumni, friends and 
students. These varied from operations 
and demonstrations to straight table 
clinics and educational displays. ‘This 
ambitious program was supplemented 
with technical motion pictures, scien- 
tific displays, and commercial exhibits. 

The annual banquet, held in the 
Florentine Room of the Congress Hotel, 
was the best attended and most enthu- 
siastic since the resumption of these 
affairs after the last war. Many were 
turned away for lack of seating space. 
Dr. Restarski presided as toastmaster. 
The classes of 1901, 1906, 1916, and 
1926 were the honored groups of the 
evening, as graduates of twenty-five, 
thirty-five, forty-five and fifty years ago. 
Nearly thirty of the class of 1901 were 
in attendance. 

Dr. Lon W. Morrey, of the class of 
1923, editor of the Journal of the 
American Dental Association, was the 
principal speaker of the evening. Com- 
petition among branches of the Armed 
Forces in procuring the services of den- 
tists might easily injure the dental 
health of the entire nation, he stated 
in his speech. “During World War II 
some 22,000, or about one third of 
America’s practicing dentists, served 
in the Armed Forces,” he continued. 
“Present military plans call for 7,000 
dentists, and already there are indica- 
tions that this figure may be increased 
to 10,000 dental officers. The Health 


Resources Advisory Committee of the 
Department of Defense has estimated 
that the nation will need an additional 
10,000 dentists by 1954 above those 
normally required to compensate for 
natural attrition. With present dental 
teaching facilities,” Dr. Morrey con- 
tinued, “such expanded production of 
dental manpower is impossible.” 


“Even with a maximum increase in 
school enrollment and with an accel- 
erated dental curriculum, there will 
not be enough dentists to meet the 
country’s needs during the next ten 
years, Unless something is done to 
encourage more qualified students to 
enter dentistry,” Dr. Morrey warned, 
“it is anticipated, even in a peacetime 
economy, that by 1960 the ratio of 
dentists to population will decrease to 
one dentist for every two thousand 
persons.” 

In discussing the gigantic military 
program the government has under- 
taken, Dr. Morrey stressed the fact that 
“members of the dental profession 
have a major role to play in this inter- 
national drama. The better we play 
our parts and the sooner the drama is 
ended, the sooner dentistry can go 
forward in its peacetime pursuit of 
helping to build a better and health- 
ier nation.” 

New officers of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, elected at the annual meeting, 
are: Sam Kleiman, class of 1923, pres- 
ident; J. F. Porto, 1927, vice-president; 
Ray C. VanDam, 1930, secretary; Wal- 
ter Zipprich, 1936, treasurer.—Warren 
Willman 
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LAWRENCE W. NEBER 
1897-1951 


Dr. Lawrence W. Neber, Council- 
man of the Illinois State Dental So- 
ciety from the Central Western Dis- 
trict, died March 28 in Springfield. 

A member of the Illinois State Den- 





Dr. L. W. Neber 
Springfield 


tal Society since 1928, Dr. Neber had 
practiced orthodontia in Springfield 
since 1934. After graduation from the 
University of Illinois Dental School 
in 1926, Dr. Neber opened his dental 
office in Carbondale. In 1930 he 
moved to Springfield, and assumed the 
duties of Superintendent of Mouth 
Hygiene with the Illinois State Depart- 
ment of Public Health. In 1933 Dr. 
Neber again entered the private prac- 
tice of dentistry in Springfield, and in 
1934 restricted this practice to the 
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specialty of orthodontia. 

Dr. Neber, 53, had served as Chair- 
man of the State Society’s Study Club 
Committee, and was a past president of 
the G. V. Black District Component 
society. In addition to these groups 
he was also a member of the American 
Dental Association, the American As- 
sociation of Orthodontists, the Ma- 
sonic Lodge, and the American Legion. 

Surviving Dr. Neber are his wife, 
Lucille; one daughter, Elizabeth N. 
King, also a_ practicing Springfield 
dentist; and one brother, Marion of 
Florida. 


ROBERT M. PEARCE 
1865—1951 


Memorial services were held April 
14, 1951 in West Hollywood, Califor- 
nia, for Dr. Robert McCheyne Pearce, 
retired Life Member of the Illinois 
State Dental Society. Dr. Pearce died 
April 12, at the home of his son in 
Hollywood. 

A graduate of the Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery in 1891, Dr. Pearce 
joined the State Society that same year. 
From 1891 until 1919 Dr. Pearce 
practiced dentistry in Rock Island. 
After selling his practice in Rock 
Island to the late Dr. Arthur E. Glawe, 
Dr. Pearce opened a dental office in 
Davenport, Iowa in 1923, He practic- 
ed there until his retirement in 1939, 
at which time he moved to California. 

Dr. Pearce became a Life Member - 





of the Illinois State Dental Society in 
1915. He was also a member of the 
American Dental Association and 
Omicron Kappa Upsilon. 

Surviving Dr. Pearce are his son, 
Robert E. of Hollywood, California, 


ness. A native of Freeport, Dr. Best 
graduated from Northwestern Univer- 
sity Dental School in 1904. He prac- 
ticed continuously in Freeport until 
his retirement last December. 

A Life Member of the Illinois State 





and two grandaughters. Dental Society, Dr. Best held member- 
ship in the Northwest District compo- 
nent of the State society, and was a 
member of the American Dental As- 
sociation. 

Surviving Dr. Best are his widow, 
Cora Bettinger Best, three brothers, 
and five sisters. Burial took place in 
Freeport April 16, 1951. 


W. T. BEST 
1869-1951 


Dr. W. T. Best, 81, retired Freeport 
dentist, died April 13 after a long ill- 


Decade Diary 
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cerning his dental, civic, and fraternal achievements for which I again thank 
the JouRNAL’s new Editor Hillenbrand. 

Next was published in full the address of our retiring President John J. 
Donelan, as was also the “Discussion of the President’s Address” by A. B. Pat- 
terson. Both papers showed thorough preparation and a complete under- 
standing of present day dental problems. “Cancer of the Mouth” by Raymond 
Vorhees Brokaw, an excellent article covering many phases of the disease, was 
this month’s only scientific paper. 

Next published was “Summary of Events at 77th Annual Meeting of Illinois 
State Dental Society.” Following this summary was “NYA Undertaking National 
Program of Dental Examination and Treatment,” which article outlined the 
National Youth Administrations complete set-up. 

Our new Editor, Harold Hillenbrand, published several most interesting 
editorials: (a) “Add One” referred to retiring Editor Oppice’s excellent work 
of reorganizing several departments, especially the JOURNAL’s business affairs. 
(b) “The Peoria Meeting,” appraising the recent conclave and Dr. Donelan’s 
contribution as President. (c) “Dentistry and Preparedness,” chiding the War 
Department and Selective Service for inducting dentists as privates, all of which 
was soon corrected as were several other dental items. (d) “The Times Be- 
tween”—Memorial Day and Independence Day. (e) “The Unlimited Emer- 
gency” of the Nation’s preparedness efforts, (f) “The New Officers” of our 
society were listed and united support from the membership was solicited. 
(g) ““Now for the Future” also asking for the same support for the new Editor. 
Then followed ‘President’s Message” from our incoming President J. Roy 
Blayney. 
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WINNEBAGO 


Our March meeting was held on the 
fifteenth in the LaFayette Hotel as 
usual. 

Several pf the out of town men were 
present and two men from Beloit came 
down for the occasion. 

One of the most interesting non- 
dental, scientific topics we have ever 
heard discussed was presented by Ed- 
gar S. Gordon, M. D., Professor of Bio- 
chemistry and Clinical Medicine at the 
University of Wisconsin Medical 
School, For ninety minutes he kept 
his audience entranced with a discourse 
on the subject “Systemic Factors In 
Infection.” 

At some time in the near future 
we shall be looking forward to another 
visit from this esteemed medico. It’s 
another feather in Dick Hoffman’s cap 
for having secured him. 

—Carlton D. Reed 


KANKAKEE 


The annual business meeting of the 
Kankakee district dental society was 
held March 15 at the LaFayette’ Hotel, 


Kankakee. 

Dr. R. E. Squires, Piper City, was 
installed as president, and the follow- 
ing officers elected for the ensuing 
year: Dr. Joe Hannon, president-elect; 
Dr. Wm. Mayo, vice-president and 
Dr. R. J. Sullivan, Clifton, secretary- 
treasurer. Dr. Geo. Peterson and Dr. 
Joe Hannon, both of Kankakee, and 
Dr. Leland Holley, Momence, were 
appointed to the Study Club com- 
mittee. 

After the business meeting, Dr. 
Peterson presented Dr. John Adams of 
Washington University Dental School, 
St. Louis, Missouri, Dr. Adams gave 
us a very interesting talk, which he 
illustrated with slides, on “Short Span 
Posterior Bridge Work,” showing a 
great amount of work on “Broken 
Stress Bridges.” —H. D. Danforth 


MADISON 


The annual spring meeting of the 
Madison district was held March 22, 


* at the Edwardsville Gun Club. A de- 


licious smorgasbord luncheon preceed- 
ed the afternoon meeting. The food 
and the attendance was so good that 








News and announcements about the Component Societies and their 
members are solicited by the Editor of each society. Information should be 
sent directly to the component editor. The names and addresses of all 

editors are given in a directory in the back of the JOURNAL. 
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nothing was left but the bord. 

After routine business the election 
of officers took place. The following 
were elected to serve for the next year: 
Dr. Earl K. Vickers, Granite City, 
president; Dr. L. D. Barton, Staunton, 
vice-president, and Dr. Bernard H. 
Klueg, Jerseyville, secretary-treasurer. 

The speaker for the afternoon was 
Dr. A. V. Purington, a graduate of 
Harvard Dental School. He gave a 
very informative talk on “Practice 
Management” giving us many ideas 
for the betterment of dentist-patient 
relationships. 

After all business was concluded 
the fifty-three members present en- 
joyed a wonderful steak dinner. 

Dr. and Mrs. Gordon Smith just re- 
turned from a months vacation at 
Miami Beach, Florida. 

Dr. A. W. Brandhorst, Alton, is back 
in his office again after recovering 
from severe head injuries received in 
an automobile accident about six 
weeks ago. 

Dr. W. H. Schroeder, Edwardsville, 
is also back in his office after suffer- 
ing injuries in an automobile accident. 

—L. D..Barton 


T. L. GILMER 


The semi-annual meeting of the T. 
L. Gilmer Dental Society was held 
April 5 at the Moose Hall in Macomb. 

Dr, Richard H. Smith, Macomb, our 
president, introduced the guest speaker 
of the afternoon, Dr. Maury Massler 
of the University of Illinois Dental 
School in Chicago. Dr. Massler gave 
an illustrated lecture on “Oral Infec- 
tions; Their Diagnosis and ‘Treat- 
ment.” The lecture was very interest- 
ing and informative and was well re- 


ceived by the group. 

A short business meeting followed 
the lecture and the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Dr. 
W. W. Davis, Quincy, president; Dr. 
T. W. Ridpath, Warsaw, vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. H. W. Phillips, Quincy, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Dr. W. F. Wingen, 
Quincy, editor and Dr. L. M. Duncan, 
Quincy, librarian. 

A banquet was held in the Moose 
Hall following the business meeting 
and election of officers. During the 
banquet Dr. Warren L. King of Quin- 
cy, a practicing dentist for fifty years, 
was honored by his colleagues. Dr. 
Donald A. Busbey who has been as- 
sociated with Dr. King for many years 
presented him with a gift from the 
society. Congratulations, Dr. King, 
and our best wishes for many more 
happy years of practice. 

After the banquet Dr. Massler gave 
another talk on “Penicillin; Its Use 
and Abuses” which was enthusiastical- 
ly received by the group. 

The meeting was adjourned after 
the lecture and everyone agreed that 
it was most interesting and edu- 
cational.— William F. Wingen 


PEORIA 


The April meeting of the Peoria 
District was held in the newly decora- 
ted Vogue Room of the Pere Mar- 
quette. The following are the newly 
elected officers: K. C. Edmonson, 
president; P. S. Neuwirth, president- 
elect; C. L. Fleming, vice-president; L. 
W. Curtis, secretary, and C. K. Bech- 
erer, treasurer. The newly elected 
officers together with Drs. Burk and 
May of the Board of Governors will be 
installed in June. 
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Dr. Gruebel of the A.D.A. discussed 
water fluoridation and socialized den- 
tistry in New Zealand. Both topics 
were extremely interesting. The Pe- 
oria District adopted the water fluori- 
dation plan. 

The component bowling team is 
really red hot this-year. With four 
more sessions on the alleys the team 
is well ahead of the field. Bill Curtis, 
Wally Peters, Tony Peters, Romuld 
White, Phil Chain and Larry Strong 
have been taking the honors. 

Drs. Sedlacek, Cuba, and Marks, 
Astoria, have left for the services dur- 
ing the last month. 

Among those soaking up the Florida 
sun during March was Dr. Schmidt of 
Pekin. 

The ladies of the Dental Auxiliary 
held their meeting in the University 
Club at the same time as their hus- 
bands met at the Pere. Instead of 
mulling over the troubles of dentistry, 
however, the wives were entertained 
with a wonderful display of hats (so 
they say). 

Wally Peters has done a fine job on 
the arrangements for the State Meet- 
ing. Wally was local arrangements 
chairman.—Robert F. Frost 


WILL-GRUNDY 


The Will-Grundy component has 
again ‘been participating in the tele- 
phone extension programs, the meet- 
ings being held in the Woodruff Hotel 
in Joliet. Officers for this year are 
Richard C. Benson, president; J. W. 
Pokorney, vice-president; and Paul A. 
Green, secretary-treasurer, all of Joliet. 

We are sorry to report four of our 
Joliet members away from their offices 
for the present. On the sick list are 
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Ferd G. Fischer, Elizabeth Ireland, and 
O. C. Tucker, who have left their 
practices temporarily; we certainly 
wish them each a speedy recovery. 
William J. Zaletel, who has been here 
about three years, has been called for 
Army service. 

The Spring Round-up for pre-school 
children is now under way. Dental 
examinations are being done in the 
schools by Charles L. Lang, William 
C. Limacher, William A. Figg, V. N. 
Fornango, Richard A. Hutchinson, R. 
P. Blatchley, and Howard Gilbert. Dr. 
Gilbert has recently become associated 
with Harry B. Hill of Joliet. 

Serving on the Military Availability 
Committee are F, J. Fehrenbacher, Jo- 
seph D. Talbot, Dr. Fischer, and R. 
A. Foster. Dr, Lang is chairman of 
the Infraction of Rules committee as- 
sisted by Dale H. Hoge, Clarence J. 
Larkin, J. C. Brady, and M. L. Levin. 

The annual ladies night dinner- 
dance is being planned by Hubert M. 
Kelly. Golf clubs are also being 
cleaned up for the outdoor meeting 
held at the Morris Country Club each 
June. John E. Wallace of Morris has 
been named co-chairman of the social 
committee to help Dr. Kelly in the 
preparations for these two events. 

Richard A, Hutchinson 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


The forty-sixth annual session of the 
Southern Illinois district dental so- 
ciety was held March 29, at the Em- 
merson Hotel, Mt. Vernon, with ap- 
proximately ninety-five doctors present. 

Dr. J. A. Langenfeld, president, 
opened the meeting at 10:00 a. m. by 
extending greetings of the society to 
members and guests. 








During the business meeting officers 
were nominated and elected as follows: 
Dr. W. E. Setzekorn, Mt. Vernon, presi- 
dent; Dr. G. W. Ozburn, Murphysboro, 
president-elect; Dr. V. A. Beadle, Car- 
bondale, vice-president, and Dr. J. F. 
Scott, Rosiclare, secretary-treasurer, 

At 11:00 a. m. Dr. Cornelia M. 
Thompson, St. Louis, Missouri, spoke 
to us on “Children’s Dentistry.” Her 
talk concerned methods of rendering 
treatment to various types of children 
and was certainly very beneficial. 

A banquet was held at twelve o’clock 
noon at the Emmerson Hotel. Dr. J. 
A. Langenfeld, toastmaster, introduced 
the newly elected officers and guests. 
Dr. Walter J. Gonwa, President of the 
Illinois State Dental Society, then ex- 
plained some of the activities of the 
state society. 

During the afternoon session Dr. J. 
L. Vize, St. Louis, Missouri, discussed 
“Nitrous Oxide” and the method and 
procedures best suited in the general 
practice of dentistry. He then ad- 
ministered nitrous oxide to six patients 
with Dr. W. E. Setzekorn, Mt. Vernon, 
and Dr. V. A. Beadle, Carbondale, ex- 
tracting teeth for them. A full upper 
denture was inserted for one of the 
patients immediately after extraction 
of her teeth. The clinic was very in- 
teresting and enjoyed very much. 

—Glenn W. Ozburn 


NORTHWEST 


Just got home from the Elk’s Club 
where the April meeting of our society 
convened. Dr. John M. Spence, pro- 
fessor of operative dentistry and head 
of the department of operative dentis- 
try at the University of Illinois, lec- 
tured on and demonstrated the air- 


abrasive technique of cavity prepara- 
tion. The material presented by Dr. 
Spence was most engrossing and in- 
formative. In addition to charts, a 
color-sound movie and models, Dr. 
Spence demonstrated the function of 
the apparatus on natural teeth... . in 
vitro! Some of the braver and more 
investigative boys were allowed to try 
their own hands at it. All in all the 
meeting was enjoyed by our regular 
attendance in addition to seven guests 
from outlying societies. 

On April 9, 1951 at the regular 
stated business meeting the election of 
officers for the coming year of 1951-52 
was accomplished. A slate prepared by 
the nominating committee was present- 
ed with space for additions of other 
candidates that the attending members 
might care to nominate. Cliff Isen- 
berger was nominated from the floor 
to run for District Councilman. The 
slate and the returns are as follows: 
president, Schriver, 11 and Cable 17; 
Ist vice-president, Runde 14 and Brill 
14, second vote 8 and 20 respectively; 
2nd vice-president, Donahue 21 and 
Holmes 7; secretary-treasurer, Vogelei 
28; board of governors, Bertoglio 17 
and Griffith 17; district councilman, 
Isenberger 28; Hal Born was appoint- 
ed to the office of program chairman. 

The next society thought in most 
minds will be the annual picnic. No 
plans have been made as yet, but I’m 
taking this opportunity to remind 
everybody because I think that fellow- 
ship is something to look forward to 

.ask any one of the boys who was 
there last year! 

There have been a lot of satisfied 
reports on our present meeting place 
... that’s what comes from keeping 
one’s eye on the doughnut and not on 
the hole.—Dave Roe 
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G. V. BLACK 


We have some good and some bad 
news for this month’s article. Our 
March “All-Day” meeting was held 
March 8, at the Elk’s Club in Spring- 
field. Our guest speaker for the day 
was Dr. Sid ‘Williams, head of the de- 
partment of prosthodontics at Wash- 
ington University. The program was 
typical of the high caliber presenta- 
tions that our program chairman, Tom 
Smith, has provided for us this year. 
Both Dr. Williams’ afternoon talk, on 
correction of errors in denture oc- 
clusion, and his evening lecture, dis- 
cussing common causes for denture 
failures, were very well received. 

Our Society was deeply grieved on 
March 28 by the untimely passing of 
one of its most active and best loved 
members, Dr. Lawrence W. Neber, 
Springfield. His death followed an 
illness of nearly a year. Dr. Neber 
graduated from the University of IIl- 
inois Dental School in 1926 and had 
practiced orthodontics since 1933. He 
was a past president of G. V. Black, 
and, at the time of his death, was 
councilman for the Illinois State Den- 
tal Society from our district. He was 
53. Surviving Dr. Neber in G. V. 
Black is his daughter, Dr. Elizabeth 
N. King, also of Springfield. 

Rich Kloppenburg finally tied the 
knot on April 7. That takes one 
more eligible bachelor off our roster. 
Who will be next? 

Next in the maternity waiting room 
will no doubt be Joe Link—which 
should surprise nobody. The Links 
expect their fifth in May. 

We are very happy to report that 
Dr. Howard Layman has _ recovered 
from his recent illness, and is back at 
the old stand with his usual verve and 
blarney. 

Vacationists during the past two 
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months include Drew Fullenwider, 
Charles Jordan, John Hatcher, A. C. 
Buchmann, Tony Gerster, and proba- 
bly dozens I haven’t heard about. 
Howard Layman is. completing plans 
for a trip abroad this summer. That’s 
what I’d like!—ZL. Dale Lambert 


ST. CLAIR DISTRICT 


On March 15 our Society was the 
guest of the Dental Corps of the Un- 
ited States Air Force located at Scott 
Air Force Base, Illinois. The Com- 
mandant Colonel (DC), M. J. Real, 
was the person behind all the arrange- 
ments. Col. Real made it a very 
pleasant afternoon and evening for us; 
one I think that we will long remem- 
ber. 

We had a conducted tour through 
the dental facilities of the hospital and 
then assembled in an adequate hall 
for a lecture by Dr. Maury Massler on 
“Uses and Abuses of Penicillin.” 

We were welcomed to the base by 
Lieutenant General Robert W. Har- 
per, who is Commanding General, Air 
Training Command. 

Next in order came a social hour 
with appropriate refreshments; then a 
mass influx to the dining room where 
we were served steak and all the trim- 
mings. 

After dinner, Dr. Walter J. Gonwa, 
our State President, gave a short ad- 
dress. There was also an informative 
talk by Colonel Alexander R. Mac- 
Millan, Inspector General, Air Train- 
ing Command, on the hopes and de- 
sires of the Air Force in the training of 
the youth which makes up such a 
large part of their Corps. 

At our election of officers, this slate 
was nominated and unanimously elect- _ 





ed: Dr. Val Eversgerd, president; Dr. 
E. K. Ausbrook, vice-president, and 
Dr. M. E. Wilbret, secretary-treasurer. 

Dr. Massler then continued his lec- 
ture on “Oral Infections and Treat- 
ments.” He brings a great deal of 
personal enthusiasm to his discourses 


and has the happy faculty of trans- 
mitting it to his audiences. 

At a rather late hour we took our 
departure, but I am sure all went away 
feeling that a delightful and profitable 
day had been spent. 

—Robert A. Hundley 





Joint Meeting; St. Clair District, Scott Air Force Base Personnel 





Attending the meeting at Scott Air Force Base, March 15, were left to right 
above: Cmdr. E. F. Hartwig, Naval Air Station, Lambert Field, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Col. Harold F. Funsch, Base Surgeon, Scott A.F.B.; Col. M. J. Real, Base Dental 
Surgeon, Scott A.F.B.; Col. Lee M. Lightner, Dental Surgeon, Air Training 
Command, Scott A.F.B.; Dr. Maury Massler, Essayist, U. of Illinois, Chicago; 
Col. O. F. Mcllnay, Surgeon, Air Training Command, Scott A.F.B.; Dr. M. E. 
Wilbret, Secretary, St. Clair District Dental Society, Belleville; Dr.. Walter J. 
Gonwa, President, Illinois State Dental Society, Chrisman; Dr. G. V. Creath, 
Program Committee, St. Clair District, East St. Louis; Dr. Leo J. Conaty, Presi- 
dent, St. Clair District, East St. Louis; Col. Alexander R. MacMillan, Inspector 
General, A.T.R.C. Scott Field; Dr. V. H. Eversgerd, Program Committee, St. 
Clair District, Germantown; Dr. C. S. Kurz, Program Committee, St. Clair 
District, Carlyle. 
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DECATUR 


The Decatur District Dental Society 
members came to order March 12, 1951 
at the Decatur Club to hear the last 
of the Telephone Extension Programs 
for this year. The topic “Diseases of 
the Mouth,” proved less interesting 
than previous programs to most of 
those in attendance. Oral Diagnosis 
was given by Dr. B. G. Sarnat, moder- 
ator for the evening. “Lesions, Local, 
in Origin” was discussed in three 
phases: the dental aspects were given 
by Dr. H. B. .G. Robinson; bacterio- 
logic aspects related by Dr. J. L. T. 
Appleton; and the last of this group, 
Otorhinological Aspects, given by Dr. 
'F. L. Lederer. The second half of this 
program was given over to the study 
of “Lesions, Systemic, in Origin.” The 
dermatologic aspects was given by Dr. 
F. E. Senear and the hematologic as- 
pects by Dr. C. V. Moore. After the 
telephone program we were led in dis- 
cussion by Dr. Austin Stott. 


Births: Our. local component pres- 
ident, Tom Campbell, and Mrs. Camp- 
bell, believe in the things they saw in 
the movie “Cheaper by the Dozen.” 
They have half their cast assembled 
now with the birth of another son, 
Robert Patrick, March 30, 1951, St. 
Mary’s Hospital. Mother and son sur- 
viving the trials of the new world. 
Congratulations! 

Still Home: Dr. Art Schaub at home 
convalescing from his recent illness. 
Sorry we haven’t seen you in and out 
of the Citizens Bldg. lately, Art. Hope 
you are back soon. 

A certain noon-day bowler and 
‘prominent grandpa, known for his 
trips East to see the granddaughter, 
has now changed his course and sails 
South to see Shirley and her family. 

The Fishing, Golfing, and Outing 
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committee composed of Goodwin, 
Winters and Reed are working hard 
to make the trip to Kentucky Lake a 
success. Plans are shaping up nicely.— 
S. T. “Bud” Saunders 


WABASH RIVER 


The Wabash River Dental Society 
held its regular meeting in Mt. Carmel 
April 12. Attendance was good and in- 
cluded many office assistants. Dr. 
Frank A. Strake, St. Louis, Mo., dis- 
cussed “Fundamentals of Denture 
Construction and Impression Technic 
to Reline Dentures.” Dr. Strake was 
very practical and gave us technics 
that the general practitioner can use. 
We thank him for giving us his time 
and services. 

The officers for 1951 were elected 
and are as follows: Dr. J. H. Stroupe, 
Albion, president; Dr. J. H. Causer, 
Olney, president-elect; Dr. J. H. Hart- 
ley, Mt. Carmel, vice - president, and 
Dr. I. W. Brickman, Carmi, secretary. 

The ladies were entertained at the 
beautiful home of Mrs. C. K. Shannon 
by wives of the committeemen and 
seemed to enjoy themselves. Dinner 
was served, and consumed to the last 
biscuit by Dr. Causer; how that guy 
can eat! This was the best meeting 
we have had and the Mt. Carmel fel- 
lows are thanked by all of us, Dr. 
Hartley, chairman, Dr. Shannon, Dr. 
Weist and Dr. McDowell. Mt. Carmel 
is a good place to be. 

Dr. Bill Brown is in Japan taking 
care of the navy and Dr. Earl Hen- 
derson is still in St. Petersburg selling 
real estate. 

Dr. F. C. Bayley, Fairfield, and Dr. 
P. H. Bayles, Flora, have passed away 
since our society last met. 


Oh! Hum! You now have a new 








correspondent, me, and I hope I don’t 
bore you too much. 


—Ray A. McCallister 


CHAMPAIGN-DANVILLE 


A meeting of the Champaign-Danville 
District was held in Danville March 22 
at the Elks club. Dr. Marvin E. Chapin, 
formerly Professor of Oral Surgery at 
Loyola University School of Dentistry, 
Chicago, and Dr. Kenneth P. Austin, 
head of the Prosthetic department, lec- 
tured on the preparation of the mouth 
for dentures. Conventional and imme- 
diate denture prosthesis was covered. 
It was indeed a rare treat to listen to 
such able and talented men. 


The regular business meeting of the 
district followed the lecture. Our new 
officers for the coming year were an- 
nounced as follows: Wayne Vaught, 
Danville, president-elect; Joe Daily, 
Champaign, vice president; and George 
Englert, Danville, secretary, Dr. Wal- 
ter Gonwa, president of the state soci- 
ety, was one of the guests present at 
this meeting. A discussion of civil de- 
fense took place, and Dr. Ed ‘Thomp- 
son, president, stated that appoint- 
ments for this committee were to be 
made in the near future. 


We would like to express our thanks 
and gratitude to our present officers; 
Drs. Ed Thompson, Wayne Vaught 
and Joe Daily for their tireless efforts 
and for completing the many thank- 
less chores that were assigned to them 
during the last year. Thanks for a job 
that was well done. 

Dr. P. M. Beach, Champaign, who 
has been an active member of our so- 
ciety about 50 years, has retired from 
practice. Dr. Beach’s health has neces- 
sitated his retirement. Dr. Beach was 


admired and respected for his work in 
the dental profession for half a cen- 
tury. Everyone that knew Dr. Beach 
will hate to see him leave our com- 
munity. Dr. and Mrs. Beach will move 
to Palo Alto, California, where they 
will reside with their daughter. Good 
luck and good health, Dr. and Mrs. 
Beach.—Harry H. Eisenberg 


FOX RIVER VALLEY 


Dr. Arthur Elfenbaum, University 
of Illinois College of Dentistry, was 
the clinician at the regular monthly 
meeting of the Fox River Valley Den- 
tal Society held April 18, at the Baker 
Hotel, St. Charles. His subject was 
“New Approach to Practice Building 
Through Diagnosis.” The program 
was preceded by a dinner. Dr. John 
Moss, DeKalb, president of the society, 
presided. 

During the business meeting the 
following slate of officers was present- 
ed by the board of governors: Dr. 
Henry Brinkman, Elgin, president; Dr, 
Howard E. Gillette, Aurora, vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. Ralph Muchow, Elgin, Sec- 
retary-treasurer. The - recommended 
board of governors is as follows: Dr. 
L.:C. Rasmussen, Aurora, one year; 
Dr. Warne Blackman, Elgin, three 
years, and Dr. Raymond Law, St. Char- 
les, three years. This slate will be 
voted upon at the May meeting. 

The March meeting of the Fox 
River Valley Dental Society was held 
March 21 at the Baker Hotel, St. 
Charles. Dr. S. S. Flores, University 
of Illinois College of Dentistry, presen- 
ted a clinic on “Immediate Denture 
Service in General Practice.” A dinner 
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preceded the meeting. Dr. Henry 
Brinkman, Elgin, vice-president, pre- 
sided in the absence of the president, 
Dr. John Moss.—P. J. Kartheiser 


EASTERN 


This Society held its annual spring 
meeting in Mattoon on April 19. 
There was a sizeable representation 
of the membership at the afternoon 
session which was devoted exclusively 
to the clinicians. Through the efforts 
of our fine program chairman, Bill 
Tym, one of the most outstanding 
clinics we have had the pleasure of at- 
tending was presented. The Doctors 
Lester Kalk, Vincent Milas and T. C. 
Starshak presented a most informative 
and interesting clinic on “Practical 
Endodontia for the General : Dentist.” 
The clinic was well received by all 
members whom this editor interviewed. 
We hope these fine men will visit us 
again soon. 

The evening session was devoted en- 
tirely to business at hand. President 
E. L. Brown called the meeting to 
order and displayed complete efficiency 
in conducting the session. 

President Brown called on our own 
Walter Gonwa, president of the Illinois 
State Dental Society, for a message. 
Walt responded with a brief message 
concerning progress of the State Soci- 
ety. He urged us to continue to be 
alert so that dentistry may continue 
to advance. It is always a pleasure to 
have Walt visit our meetings, partic- 
ularly when he is so busy with his 
many duties. 
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Mattoon is the only town in this 
area that has its own dental group. H. 
A. Baughman invited all the members 
of this component society to attend 
any of their meetings, which are held 
the first Wednesday of each month. It 
is the understanding of this editor 
that their meetings are well worth at- 
tending. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Joseph Wrenn, 
Paris, president; Robert Griffiths, 
Charleston, vice-president, and Henry 
Gresens, ‘Toledo, secretary-treasurer. 
Best wishes are extended to these men 
from the entire membership and espe- 
cially the retiring President E, L. 
Brown. The secretary-treasurer of this 
society has the added responsibility of 
being editor of our column in the 
ILLinois DENTAL JOURNAL. Therefore, 
my good wishes go to my good friend, 
Henry Gresens, who will assume my 
duties. It has been a pleasure to serve 
the past two years, and I am sure that 
with the advent of Henry to this posi- 
tion there will be a marked improve- 
ment noted by all. 

A reminder that the annual play day 
will be held in Charleston this year, 
providing that Bill Tym, Ed Gates 
and yours truly can get the date ar- 
ranged with the Country Club and 
prizes secured. There will be a notifica- 
tion mailed to each member concern- 
ing the date. There will be ample ac- 
commodations for all and an event or 
two that everyone can enter even if 
you don’t play golf. If any of our 
neighboring components have anyone 
who would like to attend, just notify 
the above mentioned committee mem- 
bers and you will be made welcome.— 
Robert H. Griffiths 
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CURRENT NEWS 


INTERPROFESSIONALS MEET, 
PLAN STATE-WIDE COMMITTEES 


Russell G. Boothe, Chairman of the 
Committee on Interprofessional Rela- 
tions of the Illinois State Dental So- 
ciety, has attended two meetings with 
representatives of the Illinois State 
Medical Society, Illinois Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society, Illinois Veterinarian So- 
ciety and the Illinois Optometry As- 
sociation, in regard to establishing an 
Interprofessional Committee in every 
county of the State of Illinois. The 
men attending these preliminary meet- 
ings have been Harry Hedge, President 
of the Illinois Medical Society; Wayne 
B. Slaughter, Interprofessional Chair- 
man of the Illinois State Medical So- 
ciety; Ralph Carpenter, Interprofes- 
sional Chairman of the Illinois Phar- 
maceutical Society; Glenn Moore, 
Chairman of the Illinois Optometry 
Association and John B. Harden- 
bergh, Executive Secretary of the Am- 
erican Veterinarian Society. 


PUBLIC HEALTH DENTIST 
EXAMINATIONS ANNOUNCED 


The Illinois Civil Service Commis- 
sion has announced open-competitive 
examinations for Public Health Den- 
tist I and II for employment with the 
State of Illinois. Final date to apply 





for these examinations is June 1. 

Further information and application 
forms may be obtained from the IIli- 
nois Civil Service Commission, 501 
Armory Building, Springfield, Illinois, 
or from local offices of the State Em- 
ployment Service. 


DENTAL EDUCATION COUNCIL 
YIELDS INTERESTING REPORT 


The current report of the Council 
on Dental Education of the A.D.A. 
reveals a great number of facts of in- 
terest to the dental profession and 
dental educators in particular, says the 
March 1951 issue of the Journal of 
Dental Education. 


The total number of predental stu- 
dents who sought enrollment in dental 
schools was 11,000, approximately one- 
fourth of whom could be accepted. 
There was a total of 18,000 applica- 
tions for admittance, however, which 
greatly reduced the percentage to be 
accepted. Another item of particular 
note was that pertaining to veterans’ 
educational benefits, under which 91 
per cent of freshmen were admitted in 
1947; this year that figure dropped to 
a point between 35 and 40 percent. 
This announcement was made by Dr. 
Peterson, secretary of the Council on 
Dental Education of the A.D.A. 

A glance over the 1950 fall college 
enrallment for all colleges as an- 
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nounced by Robert C. Story in Higher 
Education, reveals an approximate en- 
rollment of 2,295,000 students which 
shows a decrease of six and six-tenths 
per cent below the 1949 fall enroll- 
ment. Veteran students took up about 
25 per cent of this enrollment whereas 
in the fall of 1949 they took up 35 per 
cent. It is interesting to note in this 
latter report that there was a decreased 
enrollment in all types of institutions, 
except independent theological schools 
and Negro institutions, which main- 
tained the same enrollment. 


ADDED YEAR OF DENTAL TRAINING 
SUGGESTED BY DEAN FREEMAN 


A recommendation that dental 
school graduates be required to have 
an additional year of experience be- 
fore starting practice was made at the 
28th annual meeting of the American 
Association of Dental Schools held 
recently in French Lick, Indiana. Dr. 
Charles W. Freeman, Northwestern 
University Dental School Dean and re- 
tiring president of the A. A. D. S., 
recommended that after the four year 
dental school course, the graduate 
receive his degree but be required to 
spend a year as a teacher, research 
worker, intern, graduate or postgradu- 
ate student, or a year in military ser- 
voice, or a clinic. The recommenda- 
tion was referred to the society's 
executive committee. 

In other action, the Association 
granted membership to the University 
of Washington’s School of Dentistry 
(Seattle). Of the nation’s 42 dental 
schools, 39 are now members. 

Dr. Ernest G. Sloman, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, was installed 
as president of the Association and Dr. 
Wendell D. Postle, Ohio State Uni- 
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versity, was chosen president-elect. 
Other officers are Dr. Walter H. 
Wright, New York University, vice- 
president, and Dr. Marion W. Mc- 
Crea, University of Maryland, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Dr. Harold J. Noyes, 
University of Oregon, was named to 
the executive committee. Dr. Gerald 
D. Timmons, Temple University, was 
nominated to the A. D. A. Council on 
Dental Education, and Dr. Leroy Bol- 
ing, University of Washington (St. 
Louis), was nominated to the National 
Board of Dental Examiners. Both 
names will be submitted to the A. D. A. 
House of Delegates. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE ORDER 
AFFECTS DENTAL STUDENTS 


All dental students doing satisfac- 
tory work may be deferred from active 
military service until completion of 
their professional training under a new 
Selective Service order issued the first 
of April by President Truman. The 
order also directed that undergraduate 
college students with high grades or 
those who pass a special aptitude test 
also may be deferred to finish their 
college education. Dental students 
would not be required to take the 
aptitude test. 


ESTIMATE DENTISTS’ 
TOTAL ANNUAL INCOME 


The total annual income of dentists 
in the United States is well over one 
billion dollars, a former government 
economic advisor recently estimated. 
Peter E. B. Andrews, writing in the 
magazine “The Merck Report,” said 











Americans paid $1,100,000,000 for den- 
tal services in 1950, four times the 
amount spent in 1933. The report at- 
tributed the increase principally to the 
public’s increased awareness of the 
need for adequate dental care. 


FORMER OLNEY DENTIST 
NOW SERVING IN KOREA 


Captain Bert Vail, Olney, Illinois, 
recently joined the 25th Infantry 
“Tropic Lightning” Division as. the 
division dental surgeon, according to 
word received from that group’s pub: 
lic information headquarters. 

Captain Vail is a graduate of Wash- 
ington University Dental School, class 
of 1945. Before entering service he 
was a member of the American Dental 
Association and the Illinois State Den- 
tal Society through the Wabash River 
component society. 

Recalled to active duty January 2, 
1951, Captain Vail attended the Medi- 
cal Field Service School at Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, before joining the 
25th Division in Korea. 

The Captain is married and the 
father of one child. He practiced in 
Olney for five years before his army 
recall. 


FLUORIDATION INFORMATION 
BOOKLET PUBLISHED BY A.D.A. 


Dr. Allen O. Gruebbel, D.D.S., Sec- 
retary of the Council on Dental Health 
of the American Dental Association, 
announces publication of a new 28 
page booklet, “Fluoridation in the 
Prevention of Dental Caries.” 

The new manual, published by the 
Council on Dental Health, is now 


available for distribution. It contains 
a summary of the available informa- 
tion on fluoridation and serves as a 
reference guide for answering ques- 
tions on the technical aspects of this 
procedure. 

Sample copies may be obtained free 
of charge. Orders for larger quantities 
will be filled at the rate of $9.70 for 
50 copies, $17.80 for 100 copies. Quo- 
tations on orders for more than 100 
copies will be supplied on request. 


TECHNICIAN SENTENCED 
BY RHODE ISLAND JUDGE 


For the first time in Rhode Island 
history, a dental technician has been 
sentenced to jail on a charge of illegal 
practice of dentistry. Michael Pate, 46, 
of Providence, was sentenced to three 
months in jail in early March by Su- 
perior Court Judge Robert E. Quinn 
for violation of a probationary sen- 
tence given in May 1950. Judge 
Quinn’s decision was made after Pate, 
described as a persistent offender, ap- 
pealed a $250 fine imposed by a Paw- 
tucket District Court. Pate’s offenses 


include taking impressions for den- 
tures. 


BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
PRESENTS NEW FILM 


A new motion picture entitled “The 
Casting of Dental Gold Alloys: ‘Therm- 
al Expansion Technique” is available 
for loan or purchase from the Office of 
Scientific Publications, National Bur- 
eau of Standards, Washington 25, D.C, 
The film was produced by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards in coop- 
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eration with the Council on Dental 


Research of 
Association. 


the American Dental 


Technical information on the film 
is as follows: “The Casting of Dental 
Gold Alloys: Thermal Expansion 
Technique (16mm., sound, color, 18% 
min.). Synopsis: The making of ac- 
curately fitting dental castings is shown 
to be dependent upon both the proper 
selection and the proper use of ma- 
terials. Demonstrations are given on 
the prevention of warpage of wax 
patterns, the selection and attachment 
of the sprue, investing, eliminating the 
wax pattern, and melting and casting 
the alloy. 

Requests for this film should be sub- 
mitted to the National Bureau of Stan- 
dards at least thirty days in advance of 
the proposed showing date, 





CHILD MANAGEMENT 
(Continued from page 228) 


than has been imagined. Also it must 
always be remembered that the child- 
parent relationship will greatly affect 
the child’s behavior during the visit to 
the dentist. It is impossible to leave 
behind the influences of the home 
when the child enters the office, all 
of which make the problem of child 
dental psychology very complex. 





TRUSTEES ACT 
(Continued from page 233) 


permanent health record. 


The Board of ‘Trustees also ap- 
proved a resolution drafted by the 
Council on Dental Education urging 
that dental teachers be deferred and 
that sufficient numbers of pre-profes- 
sional, professional and graduate den- 
tal students be deferred ‘“‘so as to make 
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available the maximum number of 
qualified dentists to meet the future 
needs of the country.” 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


RATES: $2.50 for 30 words or less, addi- 
tional words 3 cents each. Minimum 
charge is $2.50. Use of key number is 50 
cents additional. Copy must be received 
by the 20th of each month preceding 
publication. Advertisements must be 
paid for in advance. 


THE ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL 
6355 Broadway Chicago 40 
AMbassador 2-3252 




















FOR SALE: Dental practice in No. 
Ill. town, double equipped, S.S. W. 
Equipment. Good location in high 
class office building. Selling on a/c of 
ill health, Address IDJ #81, Tue Itu- 
NOIs DENTAL JOURNAL, 6355 N. Broad- 
way, Chicago 40. 


WANTED: June graduate desires to 
purchase dental practice in Central 
or Northern Illinois; or would also be 
interested in a short term joint practice 
with dentist about to retire. Address 
IDJ #80, THe ILLINoIs DENTAL Jour- 
NAL, 6355 N. Broadway, Chicago 40. 


FOR SALE: Heidbrink Gas Machine 
with analgesia attachment Model T 
Machine. Has been thoroughly re- 
conditioned. Perfect operating con- 
dition. Original cost $350. Sacrifice 
$225, or best offer. Dr. John H. Wag- 
ner, 317 Dental Arts Bldg., Henry, 
Illinois. 


WANTED: Would like to take over a 
dental practice in area of East St. 
Louis, Alton, Belleville, Red Bud, 
Madison, Granite City, Collinsville or 
Wood River. Address ID] #82, THE 
Ittinois DENTAL JOURNAL, 6355 N. 
Broadway, Chicago 40. 
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2nd Thursday in each month ex- 
cept July, August and Septem- 
ber. 


4th Thursday of March and Oc- 
tober. 


3rd Tuesday of each month ex- 
cept June, July and August. 


2nd Tuesday of each month ex- 
cept May, June, July and 
August. 


April and September. 
3rd Wednesday in each month. 


Second Tuesday in March and 
September. 


3rd Tuesday in March and Sep- 
tember. 


Ist Thursday in each month ex- 
cept June, July and August. 


April and October. 


Ist Monday in each month, Oc- 
tober to April inclusive. 


February and October. 


2nd Monday of each month, Sep- 
tember to May. 


lst Monday of each month except 
July, August and September. 


3rd Tuesday in each month, Sep- 
tember to May inclusive. 


3rd Thursday of October 
and March : 


Semi-annual, March and October.- 
Annual, second Thursday in April. 


3rd Tuesday of each month except 
June, July and August. 


Every two months; around the 
15th. 


2nd Tuesday in January, March, 
May, September, November and 
December. 


3rd Thursday in each month ex- 
cept June, July and August. 
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Rock Island Bank Building, Rock Island; Chicago District: R. Harold Johnson, 1608 West Madison 
Street, Chicago 12 (1953); William J. Serritella, 55 East Washington Street, Chicago 2 (1951); North- 
western District: Hugh D. Burke, 107 South Galena Street, Dixon (1952); Ben G. Sherrard, 300 Rock 
Island Bank Building, Rock Island (1953) Northeastern District: Holmes Cc. Burt, 12 Neustadt Build- 
ing, LaSalle (1952); J. Phillip Baldridge, 509 Graham Building, Aurora (1953); Central District: Dale 
F. FitzHenry, 503 Corn Belt Bank Building, Bloomington (1952); E. E. Hoag, 511 Central National 
Bank Building, Peoria (1953); Central Western District: Charles E. Lauder, East Broadway at First 
Street, Monmouth (1951); George E. Thoma, 610 Illinois Building, + a ae (1953); Central 
Eastern District: T. J. Campbell, 667 Citizens Building, Decatur (1952); G. W. Akerly, Milford 
(1951); Southern District: John J. Corlew, Mt. Vernon (1951); Calvert L. "Jordan, 10814 East Main 
Street, ——- (1952). 

RELIEF: Peg Ne . Zwisler, Chairman 189 East Court Street, Kankakee; Paul W. Clopper, Secretary Ex- 

623 Jefferson Building, Peoria 2; William E. Rusch, 636 Church Street, Evanston. 

PROSTHETIC DENTAL SERVICE: Lioyd H. Dodd, Chairman, 860 Citizens Building, Decatur 30; John B. 
LaDue, 25 East Washington Street, Chicago 3: William I. McNeil, 492 Cottage Avenue, Glen Ellyn; 
Ned A. Arganbright, 400 State Bank Building, Freeport; Robert V. Reimer, 55 East Washington Street, 
Chicago 2; W. F. Witthofft, 431 Fifth Street, Wood River. 

a Otto W. Silberhorn, Chairman, 311 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago 11; Robert G. Kesel, 808 
= Posy Street, Chicago 12; Warren Wiilman, 55 East Washington Street, Chicago 2; Richard E. 


Renton 607 National Bank Building, Alton; Francis J. O’Grady, 7912 South Halsted Street, Chicago 20. 

EXAMINING "COMMITTEE: Robert I. Humphrey, Chairman, 185 North Wabash a ea Carl 
Greenwald, Vice-Chairman, 2376 E. 71st Street, Chicago; William + McKee, Secretary, Benton; E. F 
Wendel, Central Life Building, Ottawa; Roy R. Baldridge, 2191 E. Broadway, Centralia. 

















Nobilium 
|, ED Eh 


before . . . because they are now polished by the New, 
Nobilium Electrolytic process. This assures an extremely 
lustrous, smooth surface to the entire restoration... includ- 
ing the inner side of clasps and all hard-to-reach surfaces. 
What’s more, this desirable process retains the accuracy 
of castings without the slightest distortion to detail, rugae, 
etc., which is so easy to disturb with points and wheels. 

For lasting lustre, a satin-smooth surface and the re- 
tention of the exacting detail made possible by the use 
of Nobilium and Nobilium precision processing, entrust 
your cases to your nearby Nobilium Laboratory and spec- 
ify Electrolytic Polishing. 








NOBILIVUM PRODUCTS, INC. 


125 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 2, ILL. ¢ 914 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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Why use PIN TEETH 
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ASK YOUR LABORATORY TO SEND {OP 
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can secre MICROMOLD TEETH 
| the following laboratories 


NNEX DENTAL KRAUS DENTAL 
LABORATORY LABORATORY 
Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois$ Jefferson Building Peoria, Illinois 


OCIATED DENTAL} RAY R. LAWRENCE 
ORATORIES, INC.2 DENTAL LABORATORY 
uth Sixth Street Springfield, Illinois$36'/2 North Vermilion St., Danville, Illinois 


TIN PROSTHETIC} OTTAWA DENTAL 
LABORATORY LABORATORY 
Vest Madison Street Chicago, Illinois$817 Columbus Street Ottawa, Illinois 


ERRY-KOFRON SATISFACTION DENTAL 
TAL LABORATORY LABORATORIES 





brth Eleventh St., St. Louis, Mi i$Professional Building Elgin, Illinois 
B. CRUSE DENTAL L. A. SCHMITT 
LABORATORY DENTAL LABORATORY 
itizens Building Decatur, Illinois$g24 Maine Street Quincy, Illinois 
FREIN DENTAL STANDARD 
LABORATORY DENTAL LABORATORY 


indell Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri§$225 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 





VOTMAN DENTAL H. SWIGARD 


LABORATORY DENTAL LABORATORY 
td Trust Building Rockford, Illinois§Graham Building 


Aurora, Illinois 
SEPH E. KENNEDY UPTOW DENTAL 


N 
COMPANY LABORATORY 
th Ashland Ave., Chicago, Illinois¢4753 Broadway 





Chicago, Illinois 


COPY OF THE INSTANT MOLD SELECTOR 
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How chrome alloys differ... 42 
in a series 





AND e « « in modern metal melting too, the old- 

fashioned ‘‘gas’’ torch is superseded by a modern electric 

TICONIUM furnace. TICONIUM uses this modern 

electric method of melting exclusively among the chrome alloys. 

No flame touches the metal — no gases or oxides 

contaminate the ingot. Here is another 

exclusive, superior step in the modern TICONIUM technique 
used only by your TICONIUM laboratory. - 


aliitctomnhitonn is different... better... SURE 











CAMPBELL DENTAL LABORATORY, 322 Illinois Building, Champaign, Illinois 
DENTAL ARTS LABORATORY, Jefferson Building, Peoria, Illinois 
McINNES DENTAL LABORATORY, 908 Talcott Building, Rockford, Illinois 
MILTON DENTAL LABORATORY, 320 E. Adams St., Springfield, Illinois 
QUINCY DENTAL LABORATORY, 817 W.C.U. Building, Quincy, Illinois 


(Does not include Ticonium Labs. in Chicago.) 
































DO NOT FORGET !! 
JUNE 1°! 


IS THE LAST DAY MEMBERS CAN ENROLL 
IN THE 


ILLINOIS STATE DENTAL SOCIETY 
APPROVED 


Group Sickness and Accident Plan 
WITHOUT EVIDENCE OF INSURABILITY 


WHO IS ELIGIBLE 


All members of the Illinois State Dental Society actively 
engaged in the dental profession, except those 
over age 70 or in the armed forces. 


OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 


DOES NOT INTERFERE WITH OTHER GROUP INSURANCE 
FULL COVERAGE TO AGE 70 

RECURRING DISABILITIES ARE COVERED 

HOUSE CONFINEMENT NOT REQUIRED 

INCLUDES BOTH SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT PROTECTION 
WORLD WIDE COVERAGE 

NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION DURING ENROLLMENT PERIOD 
LOW COST 


PLUS THESE NEW BENEFITS AT NO ADDITIONAL COST 


WAIVER OF PREMIUM CLAUSE 
ELECTIVE INDEMNITIES FOR CERTAIN FRACTURES AND 
DISLOCATIONS 


For Further Information or an Enrollment Application Write or Telephone 


PARKER, ALESHIRE & COMPANY 


Telephone 
175 W. Jackson Boulevard WaAbash 2-101 1 Chicago 4, Illinois 








in point, Doctor 


Let’s take that patient who has brought his 
denture back to you for repair because of breakage 
of the acrylic plastic. You spend time, trouble and 
money on repair and readjustment of that case, 
often without compensation. But when you use 
Luxene 44, you save yourself much of this waste 
because Luxene 44 is a Vinylite* plastic—two to 
three times tougher and stronger than acrylic 
plastic. That’s why you can use it confidently even 
for delicate partials. And in full dentures, many 
dentists report that they have had no breakage 
whatever since they’ve prescribed Luxene 44. 


Prove the “Case in point” for yourself, Doctor, and— 


SPECIFY... 





* Registered Trade Mark 
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and it's the ‘Case’ against 
DENTURE BREAKAGE™ 


say Luxene Selected Laboratories in 
Illinois 


SOUTH SHORE DENTAL LABORATORY 
1525 East 53rd Street, Chicago ; 
STANDARD DENTAL LABS. OF CHICAGO, INC. 
225 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
UPTOWN DENTAL LABORATORY 
4753 Broadway, Chicago 
ASSOCIATED DENTAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
404 South Sixth Street, Springfield 
AUBURN PARK DENTAL LABORATORY 
9447 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
AUSTIN PROSTHETIC LABORATORY 
5944 W. Madison Street, Chicago 
CAMPBELL DENTAL LABORATORY 
322-323 Illinois Building, Champaign 
LINN B. CRUSE DENTAL LABORATORIES 
Citizens Building, Decatur 
K. C. ERICKSON DENTAL LABORATORY 
517 Second National Building, Freeport 
HOOTMAN DENTAL LABORATORY 
811 Rockford Trust Building, Rockford : 
ILLINOIS DENTAL LABORATORY, INC. 
225 North Pulaski Road, Chicago 
jJ. E. KENNEDY DENTAL LABORATORY 
7902 South Ashland Avenue, Chicago 
KRAUS DENTAL LABORATORY 
640 Jefferson Building, Peoria 
RAY R. LAWRENCE DENTAL LABORATORY 
36% North Vermillion Street, Danville 
ORAL ART LABORATORY, INC. 
25 East Washington Street, Chicago 
OTTAWA DENTAL LABORATORY 
817 Columbus Street, Ottawa 
SATISFACTION DENTAL LABORATORIES 
204-208 Professional Building, Elgin 
L. A. SCHMITT DENTAL LABORATORY 
ar 824 Maine Street,,Quincy <{".‘(f«. | 





*Registered Trade Mark 








Two important pellets 


add to patient satisfaction 





Unquestionably, the fit of a cast resto- 
ration must be perfect in order to 
attain complete patient comfort and 
satisfaction. To achieve this end, 
Durallium researchers first developed 
extremely sensitive and accurate mate- 
rials for duplicating and investing. But 
to stop there would have been folly, 
for certainly, the conditions under 
which materials are used are fully as 
important as the materials themselves. 

For example, assume that an invest- 
ment is developed that will give perféct 
results if heated to X temperature in 
the furnace. A significant variation 
from X temperature will cause a varia- 
tion of expansion in the investment. 
Result: poor adaptation. Of course, the 
problem lies not in the investment, but 
in controlling the furnace heat. 

Many fine electronic furnace tem- 
perature controls are ‘available, and 
Durallium laboratories have long used 
such devices to advantage. However, it 
has been found that after continued 
use these heat-controllers often give 
untrue readings. So, in order to insure 
consistently accurate fits for Durallium 
castings, our chemists searched for, and 
found, an absolutely dependable means 
of checking furnace temperatures and 
temperature recording instruments. 





THE EU LAA 


Durallium laboratories now check 
their furnace heats with two small pel- 
lets, called Tempils. They put the two 











pellets in their furnace—one that melts 
just below the right temperature, and 
one that has a slightly higher melting 
point. If neither pellet melts, the fur- 
nace is not hot enough. If both pellets 
melt, the furnace is too hot. If only the 
pellet with the lower melting point dis- 
solves, the furnace is at the correct 
temperature. By checking their fur- 
naces regularly in this manner, 
Durallium laboratories give you one 
more assurance of perfect adaptation 
and complete patient satisfaction. 

Tempils illustrate how, with the u- 
nique Durametric Technique, Durallium 
laboratories are equipped to give you 
Durallium castings that are unparal- 
leled for accuracy, unequalled for pa- 
tient comfort and satisfaction. 


LABORATORIES LISTED ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE CAN SERVE YOU 








THE BLL LPR UPLALL AZ LABORATORIES LISTED BELOW CAN SERVE YOU 


AUBURN PARK DENTAL LABORATORY 
9447 South Ashland 
Telephone Beverly 8-8700 


BETTS DENTAL LABORATORY 
610 N. Springer Street-—P.O. Box 722 
Telephone 1198L 


DENTAL SERVICE LABORATORY 
508 Illinois National Bank Building 
Telephone 2-2590 


EHRHART DENTAL LABORATORY 
807 Lehmann Building 
Telephone 9781 


HILLMAN & YOUNG DENTAL LABORATORY 
1706!/. Second Avenue—Box 365 
Telephone 8-2352 


KILBOURN DENTAL LABORATORY 
5154 North Clark Street 
Telephone LOngbeach 1-611! 


LOFKY DENTAL LABORATORY 
706 Glenwood Avenue 
Telephone 2-3063 


OLSON & BLAKELY DENTAL LABORATORY 
720 Gas Electric Building 


WEST SUBURBAN DENTAL LABORATORY 
6902 West Roosevelt Road 
Telephone EUclid 6-217! 


CHICAGO 


CARBONDALE 


SPRINGFIELD 


PEORIA 


ROCK ISLAND 


CHICAGO 


JOLIET 


ROCKFORD 


OAK PARK 








Available in sets or single 
cards mtation Kit in- 
cludi cabinet, 12 cards 


AVAILABLE 
AT ALL 
BETTER 

DEALERS 


« 








CAST-FORM plastic sectional units won't “design” 
a case for you but they'll certainly supplement 
your own skill in“waxing-up‘ strong, streamlined 
partial denture structure. They help you to do a 
better job—faster! , 

CAST-FORM construction is engineered-for- 
strength —no weak spots or irregularities can 
occur in the structure—the prefabricated bar and 
clasp shapes are micrometrically dimensioned for 
correct function—bulk is reduced to a very mini- 
mum! 

CAST-FORMS do not require special equipment. 
Plan your casé as you normally do, then build it 
with flexible, versatile Cast-Forms! a: 

They assure excellent, uniform con- 475) 
struction. They leave no residue 
after burnout... they reduce 
finishing and grinding losses. 









\DERER GOLDS 


Julius Aderer, Inc., New York - Chicago 








Doctor, here is authoritative proof * 


Amurol 


is twice as effective 
in caries reduction 


as non-ammoniated dentifrice 



























Report of the two-year supervised study 
of school children in Peoria, Illinois: 
A two year clinical test completed 
on716school children shows that the 
ammoniated dentifrice developed 
by University of Illinois scientists, 
and upon which Amurol is based, 
reduced caries twice as effectively as a 
non-ammoniated type under the 
same supervised brushing proced- 
ure. The twice daily brushings did 
not occur immediately after meals. 


% 4 combined preliminary report on this test 
by the Dental Division of the Illinois State 
Department of Public Health and a leading 
university appeared in the October 1950 
issue of the Journal of the American Dental 
Association. 


/ Ay L yi / 1 ) / Write today for further data, and free 
: ‘Sins F booklets for patient distribution: 


“Your Teeth—More Precious Than Pearls.” 





the Balanced Ammoniated Dentifrice 


Licensed by University of Illinois Foundation 


AMUROL PRODUCTS COMPANY * Chicago 3, IIl. 
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OVER 700 YEAR 
EXPERIENCE 


AT YOUR SERVICE 





The Berry-Korron staff of dental technicians is 
your assurance that your instructions will be faith- 
fully and accurately followed. This staff is com- 
prised of specialists with a combined experience 
of over 700 years. It operates under our rigid es- 
tablished quality standards—no substitution is ever 
employed—and is equipped to furnish ANY type 
of restorative dentistry—exactly as specified. All 
work is done in our own laboratory . . . under our 


own supervision and responsibility. We invite 
your inquiries. 


The BERRY-KOFRON 


Dental Laboratory Co. 
107 N. Eleventh St 
Si. Louis, Mo 





ACCREDITED BY THE AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 
Member of Missouri State Laboratory Association 
























“The bonds we bought for our 
counttys defense bought and 
helped equip our farm!” 


> MR. AND MRS. CHARLEY L. WHATLEY OF CUTHBERT, GA. 
: CAN TELL YOU—IT’S PRACTICAL AS WELL AS 
PATRIOTIC TO BUY BONDS FOR DEFENSE 


Mr. Whatley inspects a beehive 
on his 202-acre Georgia farm. 
“My wife and I wouldn’t own a 
farm, clear, today,” he says, “‘if it 
weren’t for U.S. Savings Bonds. 
They’re the best way to save.” 











Charley Whatley says, ““Mrs. Whatley and “$4,000 in bonds bought us our farm and 
I joined the Payroll Savings Plan in 1943. house, more bonds went for a new truck, 
Our pay averaged about $40 a week apiece refrigerator and electric range. We’re still 
and we put about a quarter of it into holding about $1,800 in bonds. Everybody 
bonds. We had saved $6,925 by 1950.” should buy U.S. Savings Bonds!”’ 

















The Whatleys’ story can be your story, too! 


Your dream can come true, just as the You'll be providing security not only for 
Whatleys’ did. Start now! It’s easy! Just yourself and your family, but for the free 


take these three simple steps: way of life that’s so important to us all. 
1. Put saving first before you even draw 

your pay. . 

2. Decide to save a regular amount system- ® 

atically. Even small sums saved this way 


become a large sum amazingly soon! 


3. Start saving by signing up today in the U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Payroll Savings Plan where you work or the ARE DEFENSE BONDS— 
Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank. BUY THEM REGULARLY! 
Your government does not pay for this adverti: It is donated by this publication in cooperation with 





The Advertising Council and the oe Publishers of America as a public service. 














EXCLUSIVE 


Visual-Nide 


DEMONSTRATING MODELS 











YOUR SERVICE CAN BE BETTER 


if you have sample mpiterey of the r types of dental resto 
tions on ha of ye show your patients. "Schro eder Vis val Aide Model 
are helpful in many ways Demon srating Models ae not 
expense, they are an estment. Order ur samples now a 
sik fad han OM ite a serge er Hy 

Phone or*write for estimates 





OUR MOTTO 
Craftsmanship is creed... 
Accuracy is Law... 


YOU Benefit 























SKILLED HANDS AND TRAINED MINDS 


Jn Schroeder Restorations 
the difference tA quality 


You Don't Know What You're Missing Until 
You Try 















PHONE AVenve 3-4710 


a.j. Schroeder laboratories 


EXPERT DENTAL TECHNICIANS 
4032 MILWAUKEE AVENUE «+ CHICAGO 41, ILL. 


























RELIANCE 


IS THE 


ANSWER 


For Discriminating Dentists 
* * os 


QUALITY OF MATERIALS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


EXPERIENCE 


CONSULT 
RELIANCE 


DENTAL LABORATORY 


Box 503, Main Post Office 






Saint Louis, Missouri 


| Accredited by the American Dental Association 

















Professional Protection 


Exclusively 


since 1899 





: Meets 
to fit your SS> the specific demands 
¢ the profession in 
every lesign... 
ethical distribution... 
recommendation variety. .. quality. 


two-row adult size 
single-rew orthodontic 
three-row adult size 
junior twe-row 


denture brush 


the original peridental tooth 
brush for general use. 


teaches in and around reg- 
ulating appliances. 


for gum recession and some 
pyorrhea cases. 


for children or wherever a 
smatier brush is indicated. 


a new design for easy. ef- 





ficient denture cleaning. 
stimulator tip a smooth, hard cone with 
non-irritating soft apex. 
Sample tips FREE. 





CHICAGO Office: 

- - Hoehn, E. M. Breier and 

R. Clo uston, Representatives, 
1142. 44 Marshall Field Annex Building, 
Telephone State 2-0990 

ROCHESTER Office: 

F. A. Seeman, Representative, 
Tel. Rochester 5611 


Butler tooth brushes are available in a wide range 
of bristles and textures, including soft. 


THE JOHN O. pemgeg pera c| 


540 n. lake shore drive hicago 





BUTLER—the original TWO-ROW tooth brush 




















“INJECTO-PRESS" 


CREATES DENTURES THAT 
ARE FORM STABLE 


With this new technique we use only the acrylic 
resin powder, no liquid. The powder is heated to 
about 450°F when it becomes very liquid, and it 
is then forced into a hot flask under heavy pressure 
and this insures perfect adaptation to your model. 
Where plastic teeth are used they come through 
perfect. No liquid used to etch the surface of the 
teeth. The finished denture is much stronger due 
to the density of the material. We have a new 
circular that gives you the full technique of the 
"Injecto-Press". May we send you one? 


T. M. CRUTCHER LABORATORY, INC. 
Box 626 


640 South Third Street 
Louisville 1, Ky. 











lt’s TOUGH... 


when you have to put out money, time and 
trouble for repairs of dentures broken because 
of lack of toughness of acrylic materials. 

But this is a waste you can avoid by using 


Luxene 44. Luxene 44 is not an acrylic plastic. 
It is a Vinylite* plastic and 


it’s TOUGH. ° 


tough enough to use even for delicate partials 
in which no other plastic could be successful. 
As for full cases, many dentists report that they 
have had no breakage — either from stresses 

in the mouth or accidents in handling — 

since they have been using Luxene 44. 

Make your cases “once and for all.’’ Use 


FREIN Seatel Laboratory, Inc. 


3531 Lindell Blvd. Jefferson 4339-40 St. Louis 3, Mo. - 








